
After the war its ghosts return to a 
mid-Paeitic roof 
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DO YOUR BEST . . . AND 


These 





ro our country, 
ourselves. 


are simple obligations, 
to our men at the front, and to 


No matter what your job — housewife, office 
employee, war worker — give it all you’ve got . . . 
do your best all of the time. 

That means keeping strong, keeping healthy. 
This job’s going to take every bit of stamina we 
can muster. And health is your greatest asset. 

But as you work, don’t forget to play. Play is the 
great equalizer. Make it part of your life also. Step 
forth. Go places. Meet people. Cultivate old friends 
and make new ones— lots of them. And try to be 
at your best always. Look your neatest. Be your 
sweetest. Swap a smile for a tear. Trade a laugh for a 
frown. Don’t let down. Keep smiling. Keep going. 
That’s the way the boys at the front would like it. 
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A.S a safe, efficient household antiseptic for use in 


a thousand little emergencies, Listerine Antiseptic 
has stood pre-eminent for more than half a 
century. In the later years it has established a truly 
impressive test record against Ainerica’s No. 1 
health problem, the ordinary cold, and its frequent 
attribute, sore throat. 

It is hardly necessary to add that, because of its 
germicidal action which halts bacterial fermenta- 
tion in the mouth, Listerine Antiseptic is the social 
standby of millions who do not wish to offend 
needlessly in the matter of halitosis (unpleasant 
breath) when not of systemic origin. 

I.AMBnRT P;:.'.RMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mn. 



ATTENTION PLEASE: If you haven't tried Listerine Tooth Paste you're missing something! 
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Y OUB future military life, your rank, 
your pay, your job, depen da In part 
on the grade you achieve on your in- 
duction general classiflcatlon test. Aa 
a wise man once said, “An opportunity 
well taken is the only weapon of ad- 
vantage.” The time to prepare is NO'TC 
before yoa take yonr test. 

Now Be Very Practical 
About Yourself 

Take advantage of the help that la 
offered you here. “PKAOTICB FOB 

THE ABMV TESTS” has been compiled to help men like yon. 

Not only yourself, but your family, and the army, want to 
see that you get the job for which you are best onaltfled. 

“PKACTICE FOB THE ABUT TESTS” is a book contain- 
ing complete and simplified material along the lines of the 
questions given on the test — tells how to answer them quickly 
and easily. It gives you a real opportunity to go to yonr test 
with the self assurance “that I am ready.” Here’s why. The 
ABC simplicity of this startilng book will gear your mind to 
the rapid-fire answer-technique so characteristic of I. Q. 
test. It helps you brush up on vocabulary, mathematical 
formulas, cube counting, and all the other sp^al techniques 
that yon should master it yon want to do yourself justice 
on your exam. 

Remember, the men who will decide what job you are to 
have in your military career are personnel officers who have 
been thoroughly trained in the proper use- of each man’s 

abilities and aptitudes . . . and remember theyare looking, yes, seeking out the men who will stand above 
the average. One of those men may be you. will you be one of the 65,000 who will attend Officers’ Canffidate 
Schools this year? Will you be one of the 75,000 who will be commissioned? To enter one of these schools 
you must make a really good score on the General (^asslfication Test. Will yon make the grade? Will your 
mark be high enough to allow you to enter Officer Candidate School? If you want one of uiese ratings, andi 
we are sure you do, brush up , . . before yon take the tests. 

SEND NO MONEY . . . S DAY TRIAL 

Here is the most surprising part of this offer. The price of this 
"FBACTICE FOB THE ABMY TESTS” has deliberately been 
made exceedingly low. The publishers are anxious that every 
ambitious man who is to be in our armed forces have a copy 
BO as to derive its benefits. Therefore, this great educational 
aid is yours for only $1.50. So positive are we that yon will 
never part with it for many times its eost, that we will send 
you yours with a definite understanding that you can look 
it over from cover to cover for five days. If you don’t like 
it, if you don’t think it’s everything we say, and don’t 
it will help yon, return it and get yonr money back just for 
the asking. Sl^ your name and address to rho coupon and 
rush it to us. Speed is Important to you NOW bceanse the 
sooner you get the book, the faster will you be prepared. 
Merely pay the postman $1.50 plus postage or, if you pre- 
fer, send $1.60 and we will pay the postage, but you enjoy 
the same money back guarantee just the same. (We have a 
limited number of our deluxe edition “PBACTICB FOB 
TESTS” specially bound which are available 
M $2.w plus postage or $2.50 if you remit in advance.) 
Xou take no risk. Order today. 


! ARCO PUB. CO., Dept. 5005 
I 480 Lexington Avenne, N. Y. I 

I D S«nd my copy of “PRACTICE FOR THE ARMY TESTS” | 
■ D7 return maiC I will pay poetman $1.50 plus poatago od • 


ACT NOW 

RUSH COUPON t6day 


arrlral. (If you prefer to Bend money order, do so and tave I 
postage.) It U understood I may examine the book for 5 * 
days and return for refund If not satlafledl. NOTR; Deluxe 
edition specially bound, $2.50 plus poetago or $2.50 tf you 
remit in advance. □ 
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lYOU, TOO, CAN BE TOUGH I — no matter huw accustomed 

I you've grown to being bullied and kicked around — you can 
• now« to doubti'^uick thatt become a "hoiy terror” in a hand* 
to*hand fight! And built fust as you that's the beauty of 

{it! Yes, even though you weigh no more than 100 pounos, a 
power-house lies concealed in that modest frame nf yours, 

I waiting to be sprung by the commando-like destruaion of 
I LIGHTNING JU-JITSU. 

i Just think! You need no longer be pushed around by a brute 
twice your size.You need no longer be tortured with fright 
(because you lack confidence in your own ability to take care of 
yourself. Your loved one can now look up to you. certain that 
no one will dare lay a hand on her while you re aroun<i 

UfUIT 1C IMF CFPDrr? lightning JU-JITSU, the dead- 

linnl Itf inL dLunul • liest technique of counter-attack ever 
devised, the science which turns your enemy's weight and 
strength af^ainst himself. A secret weapon.^ Certainly! But it is 
a secret that is yours for the asking, to be mastered immediately. 

I In your bare hands it becomes a weapon that shatters your at*^ 
lacker with the speed and efficiency of lightning ripping into a 
(giant oak. You'll learn to throw a 200-pounder around as 
1 effortlessly as you’d toss a chair across the room. 

Not to weeks or months i You can masin 
this invincible technique NOW! No ex- 


pensive mechamcal contraptions. No heartbreaking wait for big' 
muscles. Actually, as you execute the grips and twists of. 
'LIGHTNING JU-JITSU, your body develops a smoothness, 
firmness and agility that you never dreamed you’d have. It’s 
easy! lust follow the simple instructions in LIGHTNING 
JU'JI'TSU. Clearly wrmeo and illustrated throughout with mote 
than 100 drawings^ the pnnciples can easily be followed step' 
by-step and learned in one reading. 


Today’s Toughest Fighters Are Ju-Jitsu Experts! 


Our soldiers, siilors, leathernecks and (ellovs entering (he armed 
iorces (veil know that m this all-out war their very lives depend 
on a knowledge of all-out tactics. The Rangers and Conunaiufos 
use this deadly lostruroent of scieorihc defense and countex-attack. 
Amertcao police and G-men . prison, bank, asylum and factory 
guards, and other defenders of our public safety are relying mere 
and more upon it. Even in the Khools, boys of teen age ere being 
taught Ju-jitsuL It IS not • sport, 
as our enemies are discovering to 
their sorrow. It ts the crushing 
answer to treacherous attack. You. 
too. must learn to defend yourself 

ana your loved ones as ruthlessly II t t A u Tkt I fJ /I 

as our fearless, hard-hitxiQg filters. If * • , , * ^ ^ , / 

'JU-JITSU 


LEARN AT ONCE! 



SEND NO MONEY! 


What LightninE Ju-Jitsu Does For You 


1. RIU you «d1b wnahokoble self-coafTdooco. 

2. Mokos you o tore winnor to any fight. 

1. Toochos you to ovorpowor o thug 
armed with gun. knife, billy, or ony 
other wtopoo of ottock. •< 

give 

letic body. 

f. Sborpens your wlH ond refleiea by co* 
ordiftotiog eye. mind, ond body. 

A. Moko your Irleodi respect you, etc., 
•tc,. • • u , 


Mail the coupon now. We wilt 
send you UGHTNING JU-JITSU 
for k days' free trial. Woea tt ar- 
rives, deposit 98c (plus a few 
cents postage) with the postman. 
Read It! If you are not satisfied | 
send It back and wc will instantly 
return your morscy. 


IF YOU ACT QUICKLY! 

^by filling out the coupon and 
mailing it right away you will 
get a copy of the scnsaitonal 
new POUCE AND G-MAN 
TRICKS. Here ace revealed 
the holds and counter-blows 
that officers ol the law employ 
in dealing with dangerous 
sTiownaU. supply lamitea. 4rr 
prrnm^iji to grr fom fret topy^ 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 

NEW POWER PUBLICATIONS. Dept. 1905 
441 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me m plain package for 5 days* FREE trial 
LIGHTNING JU-JITSU. I will pay the poatmao 
(plus a few cents for postam and handlirtg). If. within 
5 days. I am not ctMnpletdv satisfied 1 ouy return it 
and the gnircbasg ^ieg will fie ^mptlg refunded* ■ 

NAME 

ADDRESS •w 

yCm.:. ; STATE 

O Check here if you want to save postage. Eocloee 
98c with coupon and we will pay postage charges. 
The tame refund privilege complctoly guaranteed. 
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Robert Bloch 


Remember the gey who took 
care of the "Nightmares?^' Well, 
he's back, with his ofd Nightmares 
—and plenty of new ones ! 


A Long Novelette 




by Manly Banister 


Another 

Herbert West 
by H. P. LOVECRAFT 


A new 

SEABURY QUINN 

story 




The Mysterious Influence 

In The Air You Breathe ! 


TRffl SOUL OF THE UNIVERSE is in the all you 
breathe. Deposited in your blood — with each 
inhalation you take— is the intelligence that 
directs the course of the planets through the 
misty teaches of space, and the strai^e phe- 
nomenon of life itself. 

What is it that causes your heart to beat, 
your lungs to expand and contract? What mind 
directs the cells of your being, each in their pur- 
pose — some to create bone, others tissue and 
hair? What consciousness pervades these vibra- 
tory globules of life and gives them awareness of 
their Cosmic function? 

Are you one of the millions who have looked 
beyond yourself for some external Divine Power 
or agency? Have you searched in vain for some 
outer sign or word of Divine assurance when 
in doubt or in need? Now learn of the unsus- 
pected power that exists in every simple breath 
— and that becomes part of you. The ancient 
Egyptians believed that the essence of life was 
borne on the wings of the air. The Bible pro- 


claims that with the first breath man becomes 
not just an animated being— but a"livingsoul, “ 
Try this experiment, and prove a Vital Life Force 
exists in the air. Wlien you are in pain or de- 
spondent take a deep breath. Hold it as long as 
comfortable- thennoticethemomentaryrelief. 

This Amazing Free Book 

Would you seriously like to know how to drawup^n 
this Intelligence of the Cosmic, with which the air is 
permeated? You can use it to awaken the creative 
powers of your mind, and for making life an experi- 
ence of achievement. Use the coupon Below for a fi*e 
copy of the book, “The Mastery of Life.” It tells how 
in the privacy of your home you may learn to use these , 
simple, useful, natural laws. 

USE THIS GIFT COUPON 

I Scribe'H.I.Z. The Rosicrucians (AMORC) ' 

I Rosicracfan Park, San Jose, California ■. 

I I am sincerely interested in learning bow to use the > 

I mysterious influences of the universe in the betterment ■ 
I of my life. Please send me a free copy of the book, * 

I “The Mastery of Life.” •’ 

I > 

I NAME 1 

' ADDRESS ! 


Rosicrunaiu art NOT a rtligitus organization 


THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. U. S. A. 
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is Last Appearance 


What makes this country you revere? 

Not trees and earth and citied roar 
And ways of life — but something more: 
Voices that rise from far and near, 

Voices of those who went before 
And gave their lives by field and shore. 

What makes this fatherland you love? 

Not prating' words nor gestures grand, 

But you yourself. Your soul’s command. 


Stern self-denial (Jaith above 
All else), your strength of heart and hand-'^ 
These go to make your fatherland. 


ORDON sat looking out across the 
■ reefs and the blue sparkling Pa- 

cific, from which the last vestiges 
of war had vanished half a year ago. 

The great Brisbane Clipper, instead of 




By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


pausing here in mid-Pacific to refuel, was 
moored to the floats; a hurricane some- 
where over the horizon ahead had halted 
her. The passengers were occupying the 
little rest-'house. There was nothing on this 
bare coral islet except the hangars and 
sheds, the workers’ quarters and shops, the 
rest-house and the radio and weather sta- 
tion, and a few isolated graves left over 
from war days. 


Gordon was a tough citizen, hard as 
rock and with as much sentiment in him as 
a block of granite might have. During 
the war he had worked up to top place in 
the shipyards. After the sudden Nazi o®l- 
lapse he had piled up money, shrewdly, 
and got into politics. It was Gordon, they 
say, who was partly responsible for win- 
ning the Japanese war; it was he who ham- 
mered away until the policy of cutting off 


Certain reefs in mid-Pacific rightfully belong to those who stood guard there 
against the enemy — even after death. 
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the octopus tentacles was abandoned and 
the bombing fleets wiped the Jap dties off 
the earth’s face. He no cr^it for it; 
he liad few friends and was well hated in 
many quarters. He had the heart of a 
crocodile, and the sympathetic appeal of an 
iceberg, by all accounts. 

Now he was on a sight-seeing tour of 
the world, the great new world slowly 
emerging from its war-agonies. His flinty 
features, his bitter hard eyes, showed no 
kindliness for anything or anyone. Back 
in the shipyards they used to call him 
"Rock” Gordon; usually they added an- 
other word to it. 

Such was the man who sat on the wide 
veranda of the rest-house and chewed at an 
unlived cigar and sipped a long cool 
drink. 

One of the Clipper pilots came out of 
the doorway and paused beside Gordon, 
who indicated two white rejects at a pro- 
jecting point of the island. 

"What are those white things?” 

"Grave markers,” said the Clipper man. 
"Two Flying Fortress chaps are buried 
there, Cox and Magruder. 'They landed 
here during the war; quite a story to it. 
The Nips wiped ’em out, finally. At low 
tide, on the left of the channel, you can 
see what’s left of a Jap destroyer they per- 
forated.” 

"Why weren’t they taken home for 
burial?” snapped Gordon. 

"Seems like they wanted to stay here; 
nothing but coral rock to bury ’em in, but 
they liked it. When we retook the island, 
later, we found a notdxxjk they had writ- 
ten in, asking to be buried here if they 
were killed. Apparently they had worked 
up an affection for the place, God knows 
why! They’re the ones who named it 
Coral Territory.” 

“Affection for this blistering hole!” 
sniffed Gordon. "Isn’t likely.” 

"You never know. The mechanics here 
tell some darned funny stories; they claim 


that Cap’n Magruder sticks around here. 
Even in full daylight. Some swear they’ve 
seen him.” 

"Rot!” said Gordon scornfully. "Show 
me a photo of a ghost and I’ll believe it, 
naaybe.” 

'The pilot laughed. "Well, you give a 
chap three months on this coral reef, and 
he goes nuts; he can see anything. One of 
the men even claimed he had talked witli 
Magruder’s ghost. And you’d be surprised 
how many folks take it seriously. Some 
cockeyed geezer back home wrote it up in 
a magazine, claiming that a reef like this in 
the middle of the ocean was an ideal place 
for occult manifestations, as he called it. 
Something about vibrations or frequencies; 
I don’t savvy it, myself.” 

Gordon merely grunted disdainfully, 
and the pilot went his way, thankful to 
escape silly questions about how soon the 
Clipper would get off. 

S OME time passed. Gordon was not in 
the least sleepy; his tremendous energy 
needed little sleep. And he seldom drank; 
this gin-and-bitters was his only drink to- 
day. His head was perfectly clear. In fact, 
he was thinking about a big business deal 
he could put through by radiogram. He 
glanced at his watch, computing the dif- 
ference in time between here and San Fran- 
cisco. He was on Pacific time here; it was 
precisely three o’clock. He remembered 
to wind his wrist-watch. As he was doing 
it, an officer came up the steps and nodded 
to him. His was a strange face to Gor- 
don; probably, he thought, one of the men 
stationed here. 

“Like to l<x)k around the place?” Risked 
the stranger. 

"Too hot,” grunted Gordon. The other 
laughed. He was a boyish-looking young 
chap, and oddly enough wore an army uni- 
form, flier’s wings and the insigna of a 
captain. 

"It was a lot hotter when we came. Just 
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a year ago today, three o’clock. How’d you 
like to turn the time back? It might be 
done, with a man like you. When a chap 
has a lot of vitality, things like that can 
happen.” 

"I don’t get you,” growled Gordon. 'The 
odier lit a cigarette, smilingly. 

"No, I expect you don’t. But you will. 
This island is a wonderful place, really! 
It’s a part of the United States now, you 
know; the Congress enacted it, just after 
the war, on account of the things that hap- 
pened here. Sort of a public monument, 
like the National Parks at home.” 

Gordon was not interested, and merely 
grunted. The other rattled on lightly. 

"Grand ship, that Clipper yonder! Y’ 
know, we came here in a Fortress; one of 
the old B type, without guns in the belly 
and tail. She was good, though. That 
was just after Pearl Harbor. We were mak- 
ing for Manila, and ran slap into a hell of 
a Jap flotilla and their planes came up at 
us. My ship got it hot and heavy, we lost 
contact, and that’s how we happened to 
come down here — ” 

This was the last Gordon remembered, 
later. He seemed to merge somehow with 
the man talking to him; everything seemed 
to merge. The Clipper vanished. The 
boats and the rest-house itself disappeared. 
Nothing was left except a few sheds, and 
a big plane that sat on the coral sand near 
the sheds. It was a Nakashima, an old 
type of Jap naval plane, and a group of 
Japs were working around it. 

The Fortress had no choice; she came 
down in a long, straight dive, with blood 
leaking out of her. Ack-ack fire had played 
the devil with her. Magruder had the con- 
trols, his boyish features white and set and 
strained. He was unhurt, but his co-pilot 
was dead. The radio man and his radio 
were blown all to hell. None of the crew 
was alive except Cox, the bombardier, and 
the burly sergeant-mechanic, Griswold. 

Magruder would have preferred that 


any of the others might have traded places 
with Cox. Neither he nor Cox had much 
use for each other. However, all that was 
in the past. Magruder looked at his gauges; 
the gas tanks damned near empty. The line 
must have been cut somewhere. Well, he 
had plenty to do his work here and get 
down. 

T he Fortress shivered. A white bur^ 
showed close by; others blossomed be- 
hind. The Japs down below had seen her. 
An ack-ack gun was whipping away down 
below. Men were frantically getting into 
the Nakashima and trying to get her up. 
Magruder laughed at that. Small diance! 
That Nip fighter was his meat now. 

The two remaining engines roared full; 
two had been shot dead. The Fortress 
swooped and circled, and her guns jetted 
flame. A crazy hysteria had taken hold of 
Magruder. When the Nakashima burst 
into flame, he went after the gun crew and 
they were wiped out. Then he got after 
the running, screaming, panicked Japs who 
were breaking for cover. More bursts 
swept them. Magruder ran them down like 
grounded pigeons. He ducked and 
swooped and banked all over the coral reef 
and back again, killing Japs. He had al- 
ready heard what these Nips had done to 
the Clipper people when they took over 
this coral islet. 

Then a wild hope seized him. There 
must be fuel here — he might be able to get 
away with the patched-up Fortress! That 
is, if he could land her. There was some- 
thing wrong. That shell-burst had smashed 
something — his controls would not re- 
spond — 

She crashed, and did a beautiful job of 
it, but not till Magruder had cut the switch. 
The crash knocked him silly; the whole 
front end was a twisted wreck. 

Cox and Griswold got him out the hatch. 
He came out of it in no time and was quite 
all right. The three sat down on the hot 
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coral, got rid of needless equipment, and 
lit up cigarettes. 

"Well, we’re here,” said Magruder, 
looking around. The Nakashima was 
burning and sending up a pillar of smoke. 
Not a living thing was in sight. 

"Any orders, sir?” asked Griswold. Ma- 
gruder shook his head. "Then I’ll take a 
look around. Might be able to clap a 
bandage on some of these Japs.” 

"After a fifty-caliber bullet hits, they 
don’t need a bandage,” said Cox. Griswold 
grinned, slapped his bolstered pistol, and 
sauntered away. Magruder sat with his 
head swimming, until Cox brought him 
out of it with a quiet remark. 

"Nice landing we made, Cap’n. Looks 
like it washed up Betsy for keeps.” 

Betsy was the Fortress. 

"Lucky to make any landing at all,” said 
Magruder. "And you’d better keep a civil 
tongue in your head.” 

"Oh!” chirped Gox. He was a little fel- 
low, full of ginger. "And I s’pose you’d 
like to be saluted every hour, and have me 
promote your meals and your coflfee and 
keep your boots shined? Like hell I will! 
You’re nothing but a pilot now, and a lousy 
one.” 

lyr AGRUDER came from Portland, and 
Cox from Seattle, and neither of 
them forgot it. 

"You’ve needed a poke in your sour puss 
for a long time, and now you get it,” said 
Magruder, standing up. "And — ” 

He was cut short by the sharp, heavy 
report of a shot, then another, then sev- 
eral all at once. Both men swung around. 
Sergeant Griswold, halfway up the island, 
had run into three Nips hiding in a crev- 
ice of the coral, and they were not dead. 
Magruder broke into a run, but Cox out- 
ran him, lugging out his service pistol. 

By the time Magruder got there the last 
Nip was dead, but so was Griswold. They 
had plugged him as he came up. Ma- 


gruder looked down at Griswold, his face 
working, then up at Cox. 

"Damn it!” he said. "Look, Coxy, let’s 
forget everything.” 

Cox put out his hand, and they shook. 
Cox and Griswold had been great pals. 

"You know,” said Cox, "we got a lot 
of work to do. Burying.” 

"Yeah,” said Magmder. "Let’s make 
sure of these Nips, first.” 

They fell to work searching, but those 
.50 machine-gun bullets had played no 
favorites. Their only job was to get rid 
of the bodies, which were simply slid into 
the water on the ebb tide. It was differ- 
ent with Sergeant Griswold and the rest of 
the crew of the Fortress; they were boxed 
and laid in the sand above high tide. This 
job took the two of them through the night 
and most of the next day. 

'There was no lack of material for boxes. 
All the stores and materials of the Clipper 
people were here and the Nips had landed 
a lot besides; it looked, thought Magruder, 
as though the base were to be permanently 
held, which meant that more Japs would be 
along. Not a pleasant reflection. 

This fear quite spoiled what would have 
otherwise been an adventure worth while. 

The radio station had been wrecked by 
shellfire when the Japs took over the islet; 
repairs were under way, but there was no 
hope of using the outfit. The Fortress radio 
was nothing but ragged fragments, like 
Betsy herself. 'They salvaged two of their 
machine-guns but were low on ammuni- 
tion. 

Water and food supplies were ample. 
'The shops and other buildings had also 
been shelled to bits, though rebuilding had 
begun. Stock piles of gasoline and fuel 
oil, all made in the U.S.A., were under 
the sheds. 

"Y’know, we could stay here a long 
while and just take sun-baths,” said Cox 
on the second evening, relaxing after that 
hard day’s work. 
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"That is, if nobody else came along.” 

"You said it, Cap’n. When do you look 
for ’em.?” 

"Tomorrow or next week or next 
mondi,” said Magruder lazily. "Our first 
job is to get organized for defense. We’re 
out of the air but still at home.” 

"What d’ye mean, home?” 

"Well, this is part of our country, isn’t 
it? The guys that were here when the Nips 
came, put up a hell of a fight; they’re dead 
or eating rice and fish-heads now. I’d 
sooner be dead dian on that starvation diet. 
Yes, this island is U. S. soil, sure enough.” 

"Not the kind of soil we got around 
Seattle,” said Cox, eyeing the snowy coral 
sand. "Maybe it reminds you of Portland; 
they got a lot of sand up that way.” 

"No, argument. Coxy,” returned Ma- 
gruder, refusing the challenge. "We got to 
stkh together, bud. The Sarge checked out 
here; but before him — think of those guys 
the Nips caught! No graves around; they 
must have been fed to the fish, too. Well, 
that helps all the more to make this U.S. 
ground.” 

"Oh, I get the idea now,” said Cox. 
"Does make it easier to think of it that way, 
sure! We get to beefing about back home — 
well, this is part of home, sure! The old 
U.S. has reached oht a hell of a ways to get 
here, though. Y know. I’d like to see one 
of them whistling Navy planes coming 
down the sky.” 

"What you’ll see is something else 
sooner, I reckon.” 

"And when we run out of cigarettes?” 

"Use what we took off those Nips. 
Maybe we’ll find some in the stores, too.” 

N OW began sunny, endless days of 
preparation against the worst. For 
two men to even dream of beating off any 
Jap force that might come, was fantastic; 
and yet some fantastic things had been 
done in this war. 

Magruder had two things in mind; first 


defense, and second emplacement. They 
had two heavy machine-guns off Betsy but 
mighty little ammunition; a number of 
Tommy-guns with boxes of cartridges, and 
a beautiful Jap machine-gun of lighter 
caliber, of the type invented by a White 
Russian refugee, that will not overheat. 
There was a battery of ack-ack emplaced, 
but only half a dozen shells left for same; 
practically useless. 

In a newly-built emplacement, however, 
was installed a three-inch quick-firing gun, 
with case after case of ammimition to hand. 
The Japs had obviously been aiming to in- 
stall an entire battery of these guns here, 
but only one had arrived. 'The situation 
for it was superb, commanding the reefs 
and the one channel of approach, and in- 
deed the entire islet. 

Magruder consulted with the bombar- 
dier. 

"We only got one gun crew, and that’s 
me,” said Cox, grinning cheerfully. "So 
you praise the Lord and I’ll pass the am- 
munition. I reckon I can serve that three- 
inch baby, though those shells aren’t pea- 
nuts by any means. Better keep that Jap 
machine-gun for close quarters. You fig- 
ure on planes strafing us?" 

"Figure on everything,” Magruder said. 
"If we hold off till a plane’s right on top 
of us, we might get her with the ack-ack; 
otherwise not. What scares me is the idea 
of a landing party.” 

"It ain’t nice to think of, for a fact; not 
half as nice as the Seattle waterfront,” ob- 
served Cox, "But if it happens, I reckon 
we’ll raise some hell before we go under. 
Look what I found in Griswold’s stuff!” 

He unfolded a Stars and Stripes of silk, 
which ran to some size. 

"Don’t hoist it now,” said Magruder. 
"If the Nips do show up, we want to do 
our first advertising with bullets.” 

They decided to plant the two heavy 
machine-guns close to the water, after care- 
ful plotting out where any landing party 
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might be expected to come ashore. Well 
back of these they got to work building a 
barricade of coral chunks, deciding to place 
the Jap gun here; this was a labor of some 
days. 

The monotony here was frightful — ^mo- 
notony of sea aftd sky, of coral sand, of 
food, of each other. A week of it had 
Magruder’s nerves ragged and Cox yap- 
ping at him like a terrier. They came to 
blows, but in the midst of a battle royal 
sober sense came back to them both at 
the same moment; they sheepishly aban- 
doned the scrap and went for a swim, and 
this was a lesson. They drew more together 
after this, appreciated each other more. 

"What you said about this being a part 
of home,” observed Cox one evening, 
"kind of grows more true all the time. 
U.S. soil, I mean. It feels that way, some- 
how. My folks live in Seattle, and I had 
a job at Olympia till I went into the army. 
This is nothing like that country, and yet I 
got the feeling that diis is part of home, 
too.” 

"So it is,” assented Magruder. "That’s 
because men died here to hold it, our men. 
Just a naked little coral reef, of course, but 
it was part of the great Clipper adventure. 
It wasn’t worth anything till we took it in, 
but now its worth a hell of a lot, same as 
Midway and Guam and the rest. I’m glad 
you’ve got that U.S. flag to run up. We 
won’t have an earthly chance if the Japs do 
come, you know.” 

’’Shucks! No bullet’s got my name on 
it,” declared Cox scornfully. 

"How do you know?” 

"Fortune-teller told me so. I’ve got a 
real long life-line.” 

Magruder made no comment. It was a 
good feeling to have; he wished he could 
feel the same. 

"Fine and_healthy for us here, anyhow, 
even if the grub’s monotonous,” he said 
cheerfully. "Only one thing I do wish — 
that’s for some earth, real earth. This 


blasted coral rock and sand isn’t real. Gets 
on my nerves sometimes.” 

"Tliat’s rigjit,” said Cox. “Earth with 
worms in it, huh? Say, you know — if this 
is part of our country, what state does it 
belong to?” 

Here an argument started and it went 
far. They finally decided that the island 
was a territory all to itself, like Hawaii or 
Alaska; that stood to reason, said Cox. 

With morning they began a game that 
sounded' silly yet was serious. They named 
the island, whose name was unknown to 
them; they called it Coral Territory. They 
went over it yard by yard and named the 
reefs and bays, then went on to divide it 
up into various portions — a statehouse 
here, a courthouse there. 

T his game lasted for two days, until 
Cox broke down and put his face in his 
arms and bawled. Magruder comforted 
him; it was sheer loneliness, empty sea and 
sky that got on the nerves. They ended 
up by laughing in unison. 

'They had neglected to keep track of 
time, but figured it was a trifle over two 
weeks from the day they came down, 
when one morning Magruder was up and 
yelling, and Cox joined him, and they 
hurriedly made a bonfire of scrap they had 
collected. A plane, a whistling Navy plane 
sure enough, as the queer radio-like 
whistle of her struts sounded. But she was 
high and far, a mere silvery fleck in the 
sunrise; she passed and was gone, and in 
silence they beat out the smoke signal. 

Yet, where one was, might come others; 
this hope gave them a lift. 

"That soil you talked about one night, 
with earth worms,” Cox said abruptly 
upon a day, as they dried off in the hot 
sun after swimming. "I been thinking 
about it. I’d like to see some of it, too. 
Earth, with moss on it, and maybe a sap- 
ling starting up green. You know there’s 
not one blessed green thing here?” 
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"Tliat’s a fact,” said Magruder, nod- 
ding. “If there was any earth, there’d be 
green things sprouting, you bet! You take 
that little headland of coral, up there just 
past Radio City — that’d be a swell place 
to plant Griswold, if there was just some 
real dirt soil to do it in! You’d see trees 
there in no time.” 

"If there was water, which there ain’t,” 
said Cox, dreamily. "I’m getting sort of 
tired of this here carmed water.” 

"Well, it’s good water anyhow.” 

“Yeah, but I bet them drums had oil 
or gas in ’em once, by the taste. Hello, 
tide’s out! Let’s go get us a fresh pan fry.” 

Low tide brought riches, as always, for 
the reef pools often held all sorts of fish, 
but today Magruder cut his foot on the 
coral, a bad cut. Cox got out Betsy’s first- 
aid kit and Magruder was almost glad of 
the injury, since it made a welcome break 
in the overwhelming monotony of life. 
But he had to hobble. 

Among the meager effects of the Japa- 
nese who had been here, they discovared 
a tiny portable phonograph. At first they 
disdained it; later on the thing became a 
life-saver. The only records were, of 
course, in Japanese, but two of them were 
music. Cox got the idea of inventing a 
dance to go with this alleged music, and 
they cavorted about by the hour in rather 
crazy attitudes and steps. It was exercise, 
and it did help to break the time, but 
Magruder found that accursed music im- 
printed on his brain and so finally called 
a halt. 

They summoned up every aid of imagi- 
nation and invention to make a spot in the 
unending hours. They played war games 
chiefly, imagining landings at various parts 
of Coral Territory and working up skill 
in serving the guns. Since there was 
abundance of shells for the three-inch, 
they even got in some practice with it, 
also with the light machine-gun. 'The 
tommy guns, with drums of ammunition 


ready, were placed here and there for 
quick reference in case of attack. There 
were some rifles, with no end of .25 caliber 
cartridges, but these they disdained. 

Cox got a staff rigged with the silk flag, 
ready to run up either to call for help or 
to speak defiance. Also, mindful of how 
they had picked off the running Japs, 
Magruder got out everything white he 
could find, for coverage. 

“If they do come, our cue is to lie 
doggo,” he said. "Uniforms show up too 
plain against this white coral and sand. 
Funny thing is, if there were two hundred 
of us we’d find ourself in hot water, but 
just two men — ^well, Hirohito wouldn’t 
pay any heed to ’em.” 

"Three,” said Cox. Magruder gave him 
a look of inquiry. "The Sarge. He’s stick- 
ing around, isn’t he?” 

"I don’t know, and neither do you.” 

"Sure I do!” asserted the bombardier. 
"'The Sarge loved Betsy like a child. You 
can bet he’s hanging around her right now. 
And those other guys who were here in 
the first place. All of ’em. Coral Terri- 
tory is part of our country, isn’t it? When 
a guy g^s bumped off in these parts, where 
else can he go?” 

This frightened Magruder. He was 
wise enough not to \rgue about it; Cox 
had an absolute fixed idea on the subject. 
Magruder himself, at times, was tempted 
to absurd thoughts and illusions, but 
fought resolutely against them. He hoped 
Cox would not go dotty about ghosts. 

O NE day a queer thing happened. Their 
own yellow rubber boat, which was 
automatically released when the hatch was 
opened, had been ripped to pieces in the 
crash; not even the repair kit availed to 
make her serviceable. But, of an after- 
noon, a speck of yellow grew on the sea 
and came drifting in upon the tide, bob- 
bing right along with the current that 
swept among the reefs. It was some other 
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aviator’s rubber boat, and it was inflated; 
the attached bottle of COg had been used, 
and the packet of emergency rations was 
missing. Nothing to tell where it came 
from. 

There was something gruesome and ter- 
rible about this arrival from nowhere and 
far more so when Magruder figured out 
its story. They turned the "doughnut” 
over and saw a lot of small patches along 
the edges and bottom. The repair kit had 
been just about used up putting them in 
place. 

"No telling where it came from; must 
have come a long way,” he said, looking 
down at the thing with darkening eyes. 
His bronzed features were grave. "But 
this chap had one hell of a time.” 

"How you figure that?” demanded Cox. 

"He landed all right somewhere at sea; 
the rations are gone, but he didn’t starve 
to death. See those patches? We’ve heard 
plenty about how sharks like these yellow 
doughnuts — how they rub against ’em and 
nibble at ’em. That’s what happened here. 
The CO2 flask is empty, too — not a sizzle 
in it.” 

"I don’t get the idea,” said Cox, puz- 
zled. 

"Well, a shark nibbled. To repair the 
hole, this guy had to slip into the sea and 
work. Happened nearly a dozen times. 
That damned shark must have stuck right 
with him. See what would have happened 
to us if we’d come down at sea? This guy 
either got grabbed just after he had fixed 
the last hole, or else he went off his nut 
completely and slid overboard, and the 
shark got his meal and quit.” 

Cox shivered. He stared at the dough- 
nut with brooding eyes. 

"I expect you’ll claim the thing got here 
by accident,” he observed. "But it didn’t. 
It was steered here. That guy was making 
for the nearest U. S. soil, and this is it, 
pard. Probably the Sarge went out to meet 
him and helped fetch it here. No, sir, this 


w.as no happenstance! You can’t tell me 
it was.” 

Magruder swallowed hard, but proffered 
no objections. Never argue with a screwy 
guy; it only makes him worse. 

"Well, now we’ve got a boat, so we can 
paddle around and do some fishing,” he 
said. 

A bright thought. For the next two 
days they did little except make use of the 
rubber boat; once they blew off the island 
and had the devil’s own time paddling 
back. 'There were no sharks about, luckily. 

"I guess this place must be quite a ren- 
dezvous for guys who have passed out,” 
said Cox, as they were shaving on the 
third morning. "If we only could see 
them, there must be a crowd hanging 
around. Coral Territory would have a big 
voting list — ” 

"Lay off it, will you? Lay oflf!” broke 
out hfegruder. 

"Okay,” said Cox, surprised but com- 
plaisant. He strolled off toward the ^ore, 
then came back on the hop. "Hey! Why 
did you deflate the doughnut?” 

"I didn’t.” 

"Well, somebody did. She was blown 
up last night and now she’s flat as a pan- 
cake!” 

Magruder hurried along with him. Sure 
enough, the rubber boat was flat and noth- 
ing to account for it. 

"It’s a sign, that’s what,” Cox declared 
in his serious, matter-of-fact way. "I’ll bet 
the Sarge did it, or maybe the guy who 
fetched it here.” 

"You’re nuts,” said Magruder, exas- 
perated. "A sign of what?” 

"Trouble. A sign that we’re not to 
budge out in that doughnut again.” 

"Now look,” Magruder said patiently. 
"This coral is sharp as hell in spots. The 
rubber got chafed somewhere and sprang 
a leak, that’s all. We can blow her up a 
bit and put her under water like an inner 
tube, and find the spot by the bubbles. 
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We’ve got tihe COg flask and the repair kit 
from our own outfit to use.” 

Cox shook his head dubiously. ■ 

"You can if you like. Not me! We’d 
be in a fine fix if the Nips showed up 
while we were paddling somewhei;e off 
Cape Lookout or Radio City! No, sir, I 
know a sign when I see it. I’m going to 
load up that ack-ack gun right now and 
fill the belts on the machine-gun.” 

"Better eat first,” snapped Magruder. 
"If you’re so darned certain about your 
sign, we’d better fill our bellies. I’ll have 
a porterhouse steak, nice and juicy, and 
not too well done, and a dozen eggs and 
some prime bacon. And don’t burn the 
toast.” 

Cox grinned at this and grudgingly said 
breakfast might come first; and so it did. 

Coral Territory was an unsteady sort of 
thing; it was always trembling. When the 
tide was on the make, the surf battered 
the long reefs ferociously, making the 
whole island shiver underfoot. The surf 
was worse than usual this morning, just 
now the tides being extra high. 

"IVTAGRUDER went at the job of fixing 
the doughnut himself. Sure enough, 
he found a couple of spots where the coral 
must have chafed through the stout rubber, 
and he set about making repairs. It was 
quite a job, and he took the deflated boat 
up under shelter of the sheds, as the morn- 
ing sun grew hotter. Cox’s fixed idea about 
ghosts weighed his mind heavily. Too bad, 
he thought, that the little fellow had these 
crazy notions. It was a bad sign. He 
glanced up and noted that Cox, sure 
enough, was pottering around with the 
artillery. For the two guns taken off Betsy 
they had fixed up finger triggers to replace 
the automatic triggers, and had made a 
neat job of it. Cox was quite an adept 
with tools. 

Magruder was aching for a cigarette 
when he got the patches in place. They 


had agreed not to smoke around these 
sheds where tlie gas and oil and explosives 
were stacked; also, with no supplies on 
hand, they were low on cigarettes and 
rationed them at the rate of four per day 
per man. Only a dozen or so now re- 
mained. 

Stepping out from the shade, Magruder 
took out his first cigarette of the day and 
was in the act of lighting it when he heard 
Cox yell. He looked up. The bombardier 
was standing beside the Betsy’s machine- 
gun nest and waving. Magruder swung 
around, took one glance at the horizon, 
and dived back to shelter of the shed. Cox 
likewise vanished, next instant. 

She was coming in, not very high but 
fast, from the west. The morning sun- 
light etched her sharply as she came and 
distinctly showed the Jap insignia on 
wings and tail. Magruder, lying motion- 
less, damned the binoculars that were not 
at hand; .however, he could see her clearly 
enough. She was not large at all, just a 
tiny reconnaissance plane such as might be 
carried on any ship’s deck and catapulted 
off. He could see two dots of heads cran- 
ing over the side; she was coming lower to 
examine the islet. Down to a scant hun- 
dred feet, he judged. 

She gave a sudden upward jump and 
zoomed up and over; the sight of Betsy 
lying there must have been quite a shock 
to the Nips. On past the far end, she 
banked sharply and came back, again 
dropping low to investigate. 'The absence 
of all life on the islet no doubt encouraged 
her to closer examination. 

Then, suddenly, one of the Betsy’s guns 
let go with a burst; that was Cox, unable 
to resist. 'The Jap was directly overhead 
at the instant, and before she was gone 
Cox gave her a second burst. Magruder, 
staring up, distinctly saw the heavy bullets 
ripping her apart. His heart jumped. He 
leaped to his feet, yelling frantically. 

The plane never had a chance to take 
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fire. She just dived; she came down in the 
water right off Radio City and kept going. 
The water closed over her and that was all. 
The two Nips went with her and stayed 
with her. 

M AGRUDER scrambled over to the 
guns and pounded Cox delightedly 
on the back. They yelled, stared at each 
other and the water, laughed together in 
wild delight. 

"That’s one for Betsy,” said Cox. "I bet 
the Sarge is tickled about it!” 

"Boy! You sure did it properly!” Ma- 
gruder exclaimed. Then he fell sober. 
"Weil, I guess you know what this means. 
She didn’t just come from nowhere.” 

"You said it, Cap’n. Take a gander 
north by west.” 

Magruder looked. Sure enough, a 
smudge of smoke showed on the horizon. 

"Okay,” he said. "I’ll hand it to you 
for your sign, Coxy. Let’s get into our 
whites. And no use going easy on the 
cigarettes. Too bad you didn’t bring that 
Nip down on the coral — we’d have likely 
got some good smokes out of her.” 

Cox grinned, though he was a bit pale 
around the mouth. He knew what was 
coming, all right. 

"I expect we’d better use up that ack-ack 
ammunition first,” Magruder said as they 
got into their white duds. "That is, if 
there are no other planes around. Likely 
that one was carried on a ship and was 
the only one. They’ll guess there’s some- 
thing wrong when she doesn’t report or 
show up; they’ll spot the Fortress, too.” 
"Why the ack-ack gun, then?” 

"Because she’s got a damned good range 
and those little shells are deadly; but 
they’re contact shells. If we can throw ’em 
into a ship, she’s a goner. They’d be no 
good against a landing party. Not enough 
of ’em. And then there’s the location of 
the gun, too, away from the others.” 

He had figured this out carefully, the 


ack-ack gun, an imitation of a Brenn 
model, being placed well off to one side 
by itself. There were only seven shells 
left for her. 

With the binoculars, they watched from 
the ruined radio station as the smoke first 
blossomed, then became a dot; then two 
dots. Being an army man and not a navy 
flier, Magruder had no training in distin- 
guishing ships, but here he needed none. 
Two craft were headed for the island. One 
was a freighter of some size, the other was 
a destroyer. Both were Japanese. 

"Betsy must feel mighty gloomy,” said 
Magruder, "to think of the fine big bull’s- 
eye Jap marking on the for’ard deck of 
that freighter, and her lying here helpless 
to get in the air! Well, bud, that makes it 
pretty clear. No more planes. A transport 
filled with men to get the works here in 
shape, and a destroyer.” 

"Want to put up the flag?” 

."Not yet. Not till we see if we can 
tempt them to come close. Once they know 
we’re here and fighting, they’ll shell the 
living guts out of Coral Territory.” 

"What we want, then, is to get the de- 
stroyer if we can.” 

Magruder made no answer, except a 
grunt, and looked at the wan moon, high 
in the sky. Most of the night and nights 
to come would be moonless; however, that 
three-inch gun had a range of five miles 
or so — in expert hands. No expert hands 
here. 

"We’d better duck,” he said. "They’ll 
be watching.” 

Their white rags grotesque in the sun- 
light, they came back to the ack-ack gun, 
which no longer pointed skyward. Those 
seven little conical shells made the heart 
sink, so puny were they. After putting 
them into one of the quick-firing holders, 
they lit cigarettes and waited, watching the 
water. 

The destroyer was now coming well 
ahead of the freighter, evidently running 
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in for a closer look at the island. The dis- 
appearance of that scouting plane must 
have puzzled the Nips considerably; but 
the immobile Fortress would be visible a 
long way off. 

Oddly enough, Magruder felt unexcited, 
even a little depressed. Two men could 
not hope to do much of anything. He 
watched the destroyer as she came in to- 
ward the reef channel. Officers were 
clumped on her brijge, examining the 
shores; men were clumped about her guns 
fore and aft. She was ready for any trou- 
ble that might show itself. 

"How far you want to let her come?” 
asked G>x hoarsely. 

"Close as she’ll come,” replied Ma- 
gruder. His mouth felt dry. "Once we use 
up those seven shells, you want to get to 
hell out of here. Over to the three-inch 
gun. That dugout she’s in will give us 
protection.” 

"I’m a swell runner,” said Cox. "Glad 
I smashed Betsy’s bomb-sight. They won’t 
get that, even if they do get us.” 

"Get ready to jump,” said Magruder, 
passing him the glasses. "Watch where 
the first shell lands, then lift or depress 
her. We won’t have any chance to play at 
range-finding. That twist in the channel, 
by the outer reefs, I figured at a thousand 
yards; she’s there now. The gun’s laid for 
five hundred, off that hummock of coral 
where we caught the devil-fish. Qoser 
than that, she’d be coming ashore on us, 
so stand by.” 

He dropped his cigarette and went to 
the gun, and waited, wishing he knew 
more about artillery. An expert hand 
would hit those Nips like a bolt from the 
blue before they knew what had hap- 
pened! 

Tbe destroyer had slowed speed. The 
freighter or transport was standing off 
about three miles, he calculated, evidently 
awaiting word before coming along. The 
destroyer evidently knew these waters well. 


probably had been here before. She was 
heading straight for the central lagoon. 
She was off the hummock now; she was 
dead in the sights — 

Magruder sighed and went to work. He 
was not happy about it. The gun banged 
and jumped. The fumes hid the result 
from sight. 

"Over her!” Cox came with a yell and 
grabbed tlie depressing wheel. "Not much, 
but a little. There y’are — now give her 
hell!” 

rpHE destroyer was swinging aroimd. The 
gun began to jump and the fumes hid 
her; Magruder fired the six remaining 
shells. He heard Cox yelling jubilantly, 
then scrambled up beside the bombardier 
and both of them legged it frantically for 
the cover of the dugout by the heavy gun. 
A shell exploded behind them, exactly be- 
side the ack-ack gun; then hell broke loose 
all along the coral strand. 

Before ducking for cover, Magruder 
looked at the destroyer; nothing seemed 
to have happened, but Cox was cursing 
and yelling in mad excitement. Then Ma- 
gruder saw that something had indeed 
happened. 'The destroyer’s guns were 
belching smoke and flame, but she was 
swinging farther and farther, quite aim- 
lessly. And the tide was on the ebb now. 

"By gad, she’s going on that submerged 
reef!” yelled 'Cox. "That whole bunch of 
shells went into her stern, Cap’n! I could 
see ’em! She’s knocked out!” 

A shell burst overhead and he ducked 
for cover. 

'The destroyer was giving all she liad, 
while she had it to give. Her shells burst 
chiefly around the ack-ack gun, then 
searched out everything in sight. A tre- 
mendous detonation shook the very ground 
under their feet; Magruder looked, to see 
the oil and gas and munitions sheds going 
up in an inferno of fire and black smoke. 
Then Cox grabbed his arm. 
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"Look! She’s on the coral, heeling over 
— can’t bring her guns to bear — ’’ 

So she was. Down by the stern, she had 
struck the coral hard. They could see the 
men on the deck getting to their feet after 
the shock. 

"Let’s go!’’ snapped Magruder. A burst 
of mad excitement went through him like 
an electric current. Both of them leaped 
for the three-inch gun controls. Like a 
wounded snake, striking frantically at 
nothing in blind ferocity, the destroyer was 
now sending a hail of machine-gun bullets 
at the island, giving the silent Betsy a 
thorough shooting-up. Through this con- 
culsive madness the three-incher launched 
her shells, carefully, slowly, deliberately. 

Magruder made tu'o clean misses. By 
that time, lead was hurtling all around. 
Then the next shell went , slap into her — 
and the next — and the next. Three in a 
row; then her decks lifted up in a tremen- 
dous burst of white, hiding her from view. 

"That’s it,’’ said Cox hoarsely. "Steam; 
she’s gone up. Some of those Nips may 
come across the channel and get ashore. 
See you later.” 

Magruder crawled out, watched Cox 
running and picking up a tommy-gun, and 
then sat down and looked at what had 
been the destroyer. It was unreal, incred- 
ible, past believing; but it was true. She 
was nothing but a hulk on the reef, vomit- 
ing black smoke and flame skyward. Fin- 
ished, forever. 

A few black dots appeared, swimming 
across the narrow channel. After a little, 
the chatter of Cox’s tommy-gun lifted 
vibrantly and angrily, then it fell silent. 
Nothing more happened. Dull explosions 
took place aboard the burning destroyer. 
Her bows blew out, then she just burned. 
Cox came walking back. He- did not seem 
particularly happy. 

"I guess it was a hell of a thing to do,” 
he said, then sat down and scowled at the 
water. "But hell! It had to be done.” 


"AU finished?” asked Magruder, and 
Cox nodded. "Yes, it had to be done, old 
scout, so cheer up.” 

There was a whine in the air, a growing 
shriek like the trump of doom; they 
dropped flat, as a shell exploded fifty 
yards away. Now they remembered the 
freighter. She was firing a heavy gun and 
steaming away. 

"She’s lighting a shuck for home!” cried 
Cox. Magruder Ihook his head, and 
looked again at the pale high moon, and 
sighed. 

"No such luck. Just getting out of our 
range. You’ll see.” 

'They did. She lay well off, a mere dot, 
and sent shells hurtling in regularly, to 
burst everywhere and anywhere. And noth- 
ing else happened. 

M agruder and Cox retired to the far 
end of the islet and stayed there. 
The smoke from the burning gasoline 
dump died out gradually. The destroyer 
smoked on by fits and starts. The shell- 
ing continued until the sun sank in red 
fury, then stopped. 

"Now for it,” said Magruder. "Here’s 
the last cigarette; we’ll divide it. Better go 
back and see what we can find to eat be- 
fore it comes.” 

"Before what comes?” demanded Cox. 
"Night. And landing barges.” 

'They sat waiting under the stars, by the 
two guns taken from Betsy. 'The coral was 
all shell-pits, the sheds were gone, the ack- 
ack gun was gone. The flag still blew 
where Cox had mounted it during the 
afternoon. Darkness crept down upon the 
waters, but smoke hazed everything; only, 
from the nearer reefs, ran flashes of phos- 
phorescence like pale moonbeams along th#* 
water, as the surf broke. No light showed 
anywhere. 

What happened, there under the stars 
and smoke? It was impossible to say; two 
men could not watch everywhere. Betsy’s 
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guns ripped out for the last time; a wild 
frantic chattering and screaming came from 
barges creeping in upon the lagoon, then 
the ammunition gave out. 

They used the light Jap machine-gun 
after this, but not long. Barges must have 
come in at several points. Other machine- 
guns began to rip and chatter from the 
right and from behind. Cox cried out some- 
diing and tumbled on his face and lay in a 
heap. Magruder felt a diock, then another 
shodc, and that was really all that he re- 
membered about it, for there was no pain 
at all, nothing to remember afterward. He 
was quite emphatic on this point. 

'"Ihat’s funny,” said Rock Gordon. 
"You know, I always thought it must hurt 
like everything to — ” 

He blinked in surprise and sat silent, 
for he was talking to no one. The officer 
with the flyer’s wings was not there at all; 
he was gone. Gordon looked around and 
found himself quite alone, the imlit cigar 
between his fingers. He frowned, shook 
himself, and looked at his watch, incredu- 
lous. 

Four minutes past three! Four min- 
utes had passed — ^why it was impossible! 
Yet the ice in his glass had not even 
melted. He lifted it and drank, and his 
hand shook a little. 

"My God!” he said to himself. "Am I 
nuts or what?” There was no answer. He 
just sat there for a long while, looking 


out at the sun and the white coral and the 
reefs, and the iron framework of the Jap 
destroyer that showed at low water. 

Gordon located the Qipper captain that 
evening, and handed him a radiogram. 

"I wish you’d get this off for me,” he 
said. "It’s to the general manager of your 
line. Is it clear?” 

The pilot glanced over the message. As- 
tonishment came into his face. 

"Good Lord, Mr. Gordon! Oregon earth 
— a ton of Oregon soil shipped here and 
put around those graves — why, do you 
know what that will cost?” 

Gordon’s flinty features hardened. 

"Cost be damned!” he snapped. "Can 
it be done?” 

"Yes, I suppose it can. But there’s no 
necessity of that; the graves are well pro- 
tected and cared for — ” 

"No necessity?” broke in Gordon, his 
words like bullets. "No necessity of any- 
thing, where dead men are concerned. 
That’s the trouble with people like you, 
from Congress down. When a man’s dead, 
there’s no necessity of anything. Well, I 
want those two boys reburied in Oregon 
earth; I want a ton ofl it brought here and 
the job done properly, and I’ll pay all ex- 
penses. And if anyJxxly asks you why, the 
answer is that bc^ Cox and Magruder 
would like it, and by God that’s answer 
enough!” 

So it was, too. 


A 




By FRANK OWEN 


AS General Yoshida walked through 
the Street of Faces where the 
X jL masks were made, the children 
fled from him in terror for he had no face, 
merely hideous scars and frightful purple 
blue welts. His eyes, however, were still 
able to function. Miraculously they had 
been spared by the bits of shrapnel that 
had sprayed his face. For weeks he had 
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lain in a hospital, so long that many of the 
officers of his command believed he was 
dead, and those that visited him had grave 
doubts. General Yoshida he might be, 
but they could not be sure, for his face was 
unrecognizable and his voice was thick as 
he tried to speak. They could hardly un- 
derstand him. To them it seemed hardly 
credible that their merciless general should 
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be reduced to such a pitiful wreck. He 
had always been cruel to his enemies, he 
never took prisoners, slaying them all in 
order to save rice. Many, he permitted his 
men to bayonet. It was good practice for 
them, it gave them certain pleasure, and 
more important still, it saved ammunition. 

And now General Yoshida lay without 
a face, or at least a face that was recogniz- 
able. But his heart was strong and as he 
had lain there he had been busy plotting. 
In all Qiina no man was a greater strate- 
gist, not even that recent premier who had 
won many a point by feigning illness and 
going to bed for a few days when his pres- 
ence was vitally needed at a conference. 
Even without a face, Yoshida’s black, 
shrewd heart was alert and plotting. 

Entering the Street of Faces, General 
Yoshida went at once to the shop of Doc- 
tor Fang Kan, the only shopkeeper on the 
street who was a mechanic in human flesh. 
His brother. Fang Kee’s shop next door 
was a kaleidoscope of color, not only did 
he create masks and puppets but also 
dragons for the Dragon Festival. Few 
cities in China had not had one of his mag- 
nificent dragons moving along its gay- 
decked streets. 

Doctor Fang Kan had just partaken of a 
hearty meal and he was resting. Only the 
rich came to him and now in all of China 
no man was rich. But he was not per- 
turbed. 

The affairs of the country were his af- 
fairs. He believed with Confucius, that 
"to lead an uninstructed people to war is 
to throw them away.” When called upon, 
he had given freely of his medical skill 
to reconstruct the wrecked features of sol- 
diers. And he had done more. Though his 
manner was gentle, he walked by night 
and many was the Japanese who had the 
ill-fortune to encounter him on a lonely 
road. There was steel in his arm, and his 
strength was like unto that of five men. 
However, few knew of his great strength 


and so he encountered little opposition as 
he translated the Japanese. 

General Yoshida, though he lacked a 
face, was buoyed up by arrogance. Despite 
the fact that he was frightfully disfigured, 
he was still a general. He had even walked 
in the presence of his glorious Emperor. 
When the festivities were over, the Golden 
Emperor had been locked up once more in 
his palace until it should be time to parade 
him again on a similar occasion. 

OCTOR FANG KAN’S eldest son 
had been killed when the Japanese 
invaded the Philippines. Fang Kan had 
stood before the gods in his temple and 
taken a vow that ten Japs should die for 
every season his son had lived. Nor did 
he spend time in grieving. There was a 
mighty work to do. Tirne for grief would 
come afterward. China had been invaded. 
The Spectre of War had left many deep 
and agonizing wounds. Hunger was rid- 
ing rampant. Disease '(vas held somehow 
in check. Each night Fang Kan walked, 
and Japs were dying. Other men walked 
by night. The farmer who plowed his 
field by day, at night turned into a stalwart 
warrior. Even cooks left their employer’s 
home when the evening meal had been 
cleared away. Little wonder therefore that 
the soldiers ibelieved the late evening air of 
China was unhealthy for the Nipponese. 
They longed for their homes in Tokio, 
Osaka and Yokahama which so few of 
them would ever see again. 

General Yoshida was angered that Doc- 
tor Fang Kan did not get up to meet him 
as he entered the shop, but he did not show 
his true feelings, for arrogance is a sorry 
flag to be waved by a man who has no face. 
Hanging on the wall were a few written 
pictures, while here and there were dis- 
played masks from his brother’s factory. 
One might have been Hirohito, but the 
general did not notice, so an explosion was 
avoided. 
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"I am General Yoshida,” said the little 
man curtly. 

"You wish me to make you a new face?” 
asked the doctor gently. His manner was 
too abrupt to please Yoshida hut after all 
one glance at him was sufficient to suggest 
his mission. 

"If you are Doctor Fang Kan.” 

"You have come to the right place. 
What kind of a face would you like to 
have? Evil I suppose.” 

"Do you want your shop destroyed?” 
cried the general. 

"In that case,” was the tranquil reply, 
"what a pity it will be that you will have to 
pursue conquests with a destroyed face.” 

"There are other doctors.” 

"Plenty, famed for acupuncture, and the 
intricacies of the pulse; to dispel a fever, 
or to prepare tonics but, alas, in the entire 
province I alone meddle with faces. When 
a great man loses 'face’ he comes to me 
I can remove blemishes of every kind but 
not the eternal blemish of oppression. At 
the time of the Chin Dynasty, at about the 
time the Great Wall was completed, one 
of my ancestors of reverted memory was 
known as 'The Doctor of Lip Repair.’ It 
was one of the earliest recorded operations 
in the medium which our American com- 
rades in arms speak of as 'Plastic Surgery.’ 
Even then, vanity was rampant and my il- 
lustrious ancestor amassed a considerable 
fortune. His healing art, he taught to his 
son, who taught it to his eldest son and so 
on down through the centuries. And every 
son was named Fang Kan. I am fortunate 
to have been the recipient of this elegant 
heritage. Frequently we have had doctors 
in China whose sole claim to knowledge 
has been that they could wield a pen, for 
Ro special medical training was necessary 
for them to go about among the sick. It 
is because of them that we have such say- 
ings as: 'To take no medicine is the best 
cure’ and 'Medicine does not kill, the phy- 
sician kills.’ However, in the days of the 


Chou and Chin Dynasties medicine at- 
tained a high degree of development and 
doctors were superior men. So also have 
been the long line of 'Lip Repairers’ who 
are known as Fang Kan.” 

"Very interesting!” spat out Yoshida, 
"but of what interest is that to me?” 

"Certainly, to you of all people, my 
qualifications as a physician should be of 
prime importance. However, I should add, 
that the good surgeon first cures the ills 
of the nation, then human ailments.” 

"You mean China must be healed of her 
wounds before you will help me?” There 
was little bombast in the general’s tone 
now. 

"It’s an interesting kernel to chew on, 
but I will not hold you to it even though 
the urge to do so is great. But that, too, 
will come when the dragons that guard our 
earth and sleep under our mountains grow 
weary of this war and spew out all invad- 
ers wherever they lie festering.” 

Doctor Fang Kan was in an amiable 
mood. He closed his eyes so that no single 
glitter of his thoughts might shine through 
them. Yes, it would indeed be a great 
moment for him when Yoshida lay at the 
mercy of his knife. If the knife took mat- 
ters into its own hands and snuffed out a 
despicable, arrogant life, the air of China 
would have a whiff of garden freshness. 
Fang Kan’s garden was small but he sel- 
dom slept without walking in it for awhile 
before retiring. That night the clirysanthe- 
mums would report to him that all was 
well. 

ENERAL YOSHIDA had the sudden 
fear that the operation might never be 
performed, that at the last moment Fang 
Kan might decline the honor that was of- 
fered to him. 

However, his fears were allayed when 
the doctor began speaking once more. 
"'There was an occasion when a man came 
to me who had the appearance of a wolf. 
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This was decidedly awkward in his busi- 
ness for he was a pirate, a brigand, captain 
of a junk that went about in the (^ina 
Seas, exacting toll from all those too weak 
to resist. Frequently, while vacationing on 
shore, he concocted various nefarious 
schemes that were not very successful be- 
cause the intended victim always looked at 
his face and saw the shadow of a wolf in 
his expression. So he came to me. He 
wanted to be made over, so that his ex- 
pression might be that of a philosopher. 
I acceded to his wishes. I gave him a 
handsome, gentle, benign expression. Nev- 
ertheless the shade of the wolf still peeped 
out from his eyes. I was satisfied, however, 
for I am a Doctor of Lip Repair. I cannot 
operate on the eyes.” 

"Very interesting,” said Yoshida meekly. 
To try to frighten the doctor with an over- 
bearing manner was as hard as getting a 
mountain to follow one down the road. 
However, there was still hope that the doc- 
tor might indirectly help him with his care- 
fully worked out plans. After all he was 
not a brigand, nor did his appearance sug- 
gest that of a wolf. A parallel was lack- 
ing in the story. He was a noble member 
of the Bushido though without some sem- 
blance of a face it would be hard to con- 
vince anyone of his high position. Never 
once did it enter his smug little mind that 
he was placing himself at the entire mercy 
of Doctor Fang Kan’s knives, nor that fre- 
quently, in the annals of the world, sharp 
knives had cut history into interesting and 
more serviceable patterns. 

"I will start molding a new face for you 
tomorrow morning,” said Fang Kan, "be 
here with the first streaks of dawn. If you 
are late, I shall refuse the job.” 

That night the doctor spent long hours 
in his garden. It was refreshing to hear 
the wind chattering in the tall bamboo. 
Wlien daylight cleft the sky with streaks 
of light, like new-drawn swords, his knives 
would be at work on the loathesome 


Yoshida. It was a pleasant task to contem- 
plate. But who would guarantee that it 
would be successful? And yet, unaccount- 
ably, fear cluttered his heart. He was weary 
beyond all understanding. He sat down 
on a marble bench. Oddly he had the feel- 
ing that there was someone at his back. 
Perhaps it was Yoshida anticipating his 
own actions, with a knife equally as sharp 
as any the doctor might use in his opera- 
tions. He shook his head, and closed his 
eyes. Angered he was at the thought that 
thought of death should terrify him. In 
these hours of torture for China, with 
women and children being blown to pieces 
by bombs and aged, wounded people, with 
blind eyes groping along furrows that once 
were roads, death was more precious than 
life and a deal kinder. Let Yoshida strike, 
it would not matter. He was not afraid • 
of the future. He was without debt and 
had taken good care of the ancestral tab- 
lets. But still the feeling of horror per- 
sisted. With considerable effort, he turned 
his head and looked in back of him. No 
one was there and yet a short distance 
away, a long line of figures in dark robes 
were entering the garden. Silently, like 
slim ghosts they came. What matter that 
there was no gateway within the shadows 
from which they emerged? In regular or- 
der they took their places in front of him, 
like unto an audience before the dais of a 
story teller. Some looked very old, none 
looked young. And all had a vague some- 
thing about them, a kinship with him that 
he could not explain. 

'Then understanding came to him, these 
were his ancestors, these were all the long 
line of doctors of which he was the living 
symbol. All of them were or had once been 
doctors named Fang Kan. 

Cold perspiration broke out on his fore- 
head. His eyes felt like ice in their sockets. 
His very marrow had frozen and his blood 
had ceased to flow. This was ignominy 
indeed. He was on trial before his elders. 
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Not one of these doctors had ever lost a 
patient, had ever been guilty of treadiery. 
And he was planning the destruction of 
Yoshida while pretending to rebuild his 
face. It mattered not to his ancestors how 
many Japanese he killed for Qiina but they 
must not be his patients when their lives 
were snuffed out. These were the men who 
had glorified surgery. Through the ages 
they had built up a family reputation that 
was written in living ink in the Annals of 
China. It must not crumble because one 
of their number had failed in his duty. 

Dew was dropping from the tall trees, 
and there was chill in the air. The music 
of the bamboos was a dirge. No longer 
was there perfume in that garden, and the 
night sounds were stilled. The doctor’s 
eyes were unaccountably keen. Why should 
all his ancestral doctors appear before him 
to balk the decomposition of General Yo- 
shida? Was not a dead enemy, a friend? 

Outside the wall, a Drunken Dragon, 
that is a poet, was walking somewhat un- 
steadily homeward, and in direct violation 
of the edicts of the Japanese Army, he was 
filling the air with song: 

"Sing to your heart’s content, for gods and 
ghosts there be. 

How do I know I shall not die of hunger 
and fill the gutter?’’ 

T he sound of the booming voice broke 
the spell, the night sounds stirred into 
life. Doctor Fang Kan gazed about him 
in bewilderment. Gone were the ghosts 
of his ancestors. But the memory of them 
filled his thoughts, nor did he forget their 
message. 'Though they had not spoken, 
their presence was enough. He knew as 
surely as though their wishes had been 
written in flaming characters on the sky. 
But still the desire to dispose of General 
Yoshida once and forever had grown to 
be a craving he could not assuage. 

'The light of morning was burnishing 


the eastern sky. He bathed his face in the 
water of a spring. It cooled his forehead, 
and washed away the ice beads of perspi- 
ration. 'There was work for him to do. As 
he walked into his shop, Yoshida was wait- 
ing for him. 

Doctor Fang Kan’s greeting was per- 
functory. He motioned Ae general to fol- 
low him to the small, garden-facing room 
that he used as his surgery, though he pre- 
ferred to call it the studio wherein he mod- 
eled faces. Yoshida was somewhat arro- 
gant, showing not the slightest trace of 
fear. Apparently, he was unable to grasp 
the absurdity of it, a Chinese enemy doc- 
tor brandishing knives about his head and 
no one to witness whatever might happen. 
It was a moment for Yoshida to offer 
prayers to the gods of Shinto, but he was 
too busy plotting the future to worry 
about anything else. 

And Fang Kan went to work. r>exter- 
ously he handled the knives, that lay in a 
friendly row on a table before him. The 
last knife in the line was long and thin 
and deadly. It might spell finis for die 
arrogairt general. Or perhaps it would not 
speak at all. Fang Kan gathered sufficient 
skin from the chest and thighs of Yoshida 
to fashion a face and if he took off a trifle 
more skin than was needed, set it down as 
merely a guarantee against emergencies. 
Yoshida felt little pain for the doctor used 
an ancient local anaesthetic that was as 
soothing as a fragrant balm. As the sur- 
gery progressed. Doctor Fang Kan became 
so absorbed in his work, he forgot all else. 
No longer was he an enemy of this little 
faceless man, but a doctor performing an 
age-old miracle that had been handed down 
from father to son since the T’ang Dynasty. 
For hours he worked without cessation, as 
the day swallowed the sun. When the last 
beams of light had died, his task was done. 
Bandages had been applied to the sculp- 
tored likeness of a Chinese face. 

At Fang Kan’s command, servants car- 
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ried Yoshida gently to a pleasant room 
opening upon the garden, where he could 
rest, sleep, recover and forget for awhile 
that he was a despicable general, hated by 
all those w'ho watched over him so care- 
fully, fed him and saw to it that he was as 
comfortable as possible. 

Meanwhile the doctor put on his ances- 
tral robes, and repaired to a room where 
he could drink tea in quietude. Through 
the open window perfume drifted. An- 
other night was upon him but now there 
was no longer fear. He had been true to 
ancestors, true to his surgical tradition and 
somehow he knew that all would work out 
satisfactorily for China. From the ancients, 
wisdom had come to him. The dead, 
wrapped in silence, had yet been able to 
convey their thoughts to him. Not for a 
moment did he believe he had been dream- 
ing. That the ancestral doctors had come 
to him, he had no doubt, for it seemed no 
more absurd to him than the acknowl- 
edged fact that at the age of fifty a fox 
can take the form of a woman, and fre- 
quently does. 

TOURING the next few weeks, Yoshida 
-L' had no reason to complain about the 
service that was given him. He was fed 
well and the bed was comfortable. The 
pillow, however, was too soft. He would 
have preferred one made of wood or por- 
celain as in his own land. Then, too, he 
was not used to sleeping on a bed. And 
for awhile he was worried about the little 
fireplace under it for heating in the win- 
ter months. Suppose some Chinese patriot 
sihould build a fire with heat enough to 
roast him to death. There was reason 
enough for worry, but of the doctor he was 
not afraid. He longed to rise from the 
bed and sleep on rugs spread upon the 
floor but he refrained. That might be in- 
terpreted as a mark of cowardice. So he 
endured the torture of a soft bed with pil- 
lows. 


The morning came at last when the ban- 
dages could be removed. Trying to sup- 
press his excitement, Yoshida looked into 
the mirror which the doctor obligingly held 
for him. The face that gazed out at him 
was that of a young Qiinese with a friendly 
smile. I>octor Fang Kan had added the 
suggestion of a smile in a spirit of mock- 
ery. He knew that his people were al- 
ways wary of a man who had a smiling 
face even though they were the most laugh- 
loving people in the whole world. Now, 
however, with China so grievously 
wounded there was no reason to laugh. 
Yet Yoshida smiled and was satisfied. 

“How can I ever repay you?” he said 
jubilantly. Now he could be a menace to 
China without personal danger. He could 
kill at will, nor would he be suspected. 

"You are satisfied then?” said the doctor 
softly. 

"Abundantly.” 

"I am gratified. I was afraid you might 
be disappointed.” 

"What do you mean? I don’t under- 
stand. Is not my face pale and round as 
the full moon.” 

"True, but it is the wolf story all over 
again. I wish I could have done some- 
thing for your eyes.” 

"You mean my eyes are those of a 
wolf?” asked the general angrily. 

"No, of a Japanese. In other words 
rapacious, crafty, drunk with power.” 

Yoshida made little attempt to hide his 
anger. "For your insults,” he screamed, "I 
will cause your entire family to be wiped 
out, even your cousins and your father-in- 
law.” 

"We of China have grown used to 
death,” was the gentle reply. "It is never 
further away than our fingertips. We fear 
it not, but you, preposterous General, will 
be in a difficult position. Unless you come 
to me every month, so that I may apply 
a special imguent to your face, it will 
witlier and grow black, more frightful than 
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the smashed face with which you came to 
me. And people will shun you as though 
you had a plague. You will be friendless 
and alone and forced to live in a desert 
place.” 

Yoshida’s attitude changed at once. 
"You are safe from me,” he said, "and 
your offense will be overlooked.” 

"I wish I could grant you the same im- 
munity, but I cannot. With a smiling face 
or not, you are vile. Nevertheless, I am 
your doctor and I wish my handiwork to 
be a success. I have never had the mis- 
fortune to fail in my surgical work. But 
now the time has come for you to pay for 
my services.” 

"Name whatever price you wish.” 

"My fee will not be large, merely any 
papers you may have in your pockets.” 

"I cannot accede to your wishes. My 
papers arc of a secret nature. They must 
not be read by anyone.” 

“I do not wish to read them. If you 
wish we’ll burn them right here.” 

As though the entire scene had been re- 
hearsed, a servant brought a lighted candle. 

"Give me the papers,” the doctor di- 
rected. 1 

R eluctantly, y o s h i d a handed 

them over. At once the doctor ap- 
plied them to the flame. They burned with 
considerable enthusiasm. When naught but 
ashes remained, Fang Kan collected them 
carefully, as though they were so much 
gold, '"rhis is my fee and I am satisfied.” 
"I don’t understand; they’re only ashes.” 
"Put it down that I am eccentric, if you 
wish; or perhaps I do not care to risk car- 
rying a large sum of money in my humble 
shop as long as so many of your soldiers 
are in the city. To accept gold, would place 
my life in jeopardy; by accepting ashes, I 
leave jeopardy to you.” 

"I was always bad at riddles.” 

"In time, this one will be solved for 
you. And now you may go, you are well 


enough to travel. One month from today 
return to my shop if that is possible.” 

"You can depend on it. I’ll be back, I 
intend to take good care of my new face. 
If I can help it, it shall not wither.” 

So General Yoshida swaggered from the 
shop and along the Street of Faces. Chil- 
dren smiled at him in friendly manner as 
he passed. His body was all vice, but his 
face reflected virtue and children were no 
longer afraid of him. Now he could go 
wherever he wanted with immunity. He 
knew enough Chinese for the passing brief 
words he might be forced to utter. 

Through Great Street he strode, glancing 
with simulated interest at the beautiful, 
vertical signs as though he was able to un- 
derstand them. He was affronted by the 
fact that most of the men that passed him 
were taller than he was, nor did he notice 
that many of the elder shopkeepers, loiter- 
ing in their doorways, looked askance at a 
Chinese wearing a Japanese uniform. Trai- 
tors were few in China and they found his 
presence among them an unpleasant nov- 
elty. However, there were many dark 
nights and eventually his time would come 
to hang up his hat. 

General Yoshida decided that he would 
spend a few days with his troops, dispose 
of the despatches and letters that had ac- 
cumulated in his absence. He would place 
Oshima in charge and then set out on his 
travels. Perhaps his fellow officers would 
like to give a large banquet at the hotel on 
the lake which they had taken over to use 
as headquarters. Perhaps when the Em- 
peror heard of his exploits he would be 
given a high position with the war board 
in Tokio. 

As he readied the outskirts of his own 
encampment, he was accosted by a Japanese 
sentry with a fixed bayonet. When he was 
about to speak, to explain his Chinese face, 
the sentry prodded him and the sharp bay- 
onet bit into his flesh. Other soldiers came 
running up. They jabbered and gesticu- 
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lated excitedly. He wanted to tell them 
that he was Yoshida, supreme commander 
of all the troops, but they wouldn’t let him 
speak. If he uttered a sound, he was 
stabbed viciously. They were dunderheads. 
It was inglorious misunderstanding. A 
member of the Bushido to be exposed to 
such indignities. He remembered that he 
himself had instigated this form of bayonet 
practice. He had proclaimed that the steel 
tongue of a bayonet was very persuasive. 
Now it was being used on his noble per- 
son, but the culprits would pay. He’d see 
they were thrown into the lake, carrying 
full pack, and no one would be permitted 
to rescue them. If they succeeded in fight- 
ing their way ashore, they’d be thrown in 
again until they ceased to struggle. 

G eneral YOSHIDA’S hopes revived 
as he saw Oshima approaching. Col- 
onel Oshima was a man of culture and re- 
finement. He had been educated in China 
but had absorbed little of Chinese philos- 
ophy. Nevertheless he was of a kind na- 
ture. He hated to harm anyone except his 
enemies. With them he was a past master 
of Gestapo methods. Not even Germany’s 
Himmler could excel him in wanton cruel- 
ties. He hunted down all those who were 
opposed to the Bushido as relentlessly as 
a hunter stalks his prey. But as an offi- 
cer, General Yoshida could find no fault 
with him. He was a bright exponent of 


military discipline. Surely Oshima would 
release him from this stupid and painful 
position in which he had inadvertently 
placed himself. 

However, as Oshima came toward him, 
Yoshida’s hopes perished. 'There was blood 
in his eyes, ffie lust for killing. He had 
killed more prisoners than any other offi- 
cer on Chinese soil. Most of his associates 
permitted the soldiers to do their butch- 
ery. 

But Oshima liked to be in on the kill. 
And so he came up to this new prisoner 
with the friendly Chinese face. How 
dared he wear the uniform of a Japanese 
general. Bushido must be avenged. 

General Yoshida uttered an agonizing 
shriek as Oshima seized a rifle from one 
of the guards. 

A single vicious thrust of the bayonet 
and Yoshida’s heart was impaled. Oshima 
smiled. He seldom missed. Death by a 
single blow. It was rather a pity that the 
prisoner had not been subjected to torture, 
for torture gave the soldiers something to 
do, kept them near camp, for there were no 
theatres nearby and when they were too 
long without action, the troops grew rest- 
less. 

All day the body of Yoshida lay where 
it had fallen. He was very fortunate. His 
Chinese face was not even scratched. 'The 
operation by Fang Kan had been enor- 
mously successful. 
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By ALLISON V. HARDING 


I FIRST heard about George Torey 
when a colleague of mine at Belve- 
dere Hospital where I am on the psy- 
chiatric staff came to me and said: "Dr. 
Manning, I’ve got a patient who won’t 
sleep. From the medical standpoint, he 
seems on the mend . . . but he has a 
strange fear of sleep. I wonder if you’d 
look in on the case?” 

'That was the beginning. Dr. G>bb, 
the M.D. in charge, gave me the follow- 
ing details: Torey had been in an automo- 
bile accident. He had been pretty badly 
smashed up A couple of .broken ribs, 
a dislocated elbow and a badly wrenched 
back. But there didn’t seem to be any 
complications, at least, at first. But by 
now, when he should be getting well — ^he 
wasn’t. He was afraid of going to sleep. 
A thirty-year-old man afraid of going to 
sleep Hke, well, like a little kid. 

'Tve come to the conclusion that there 
must be some sort of mental hitch here 
somewhere,” Cobb told me that first day 
in the doctors’ limchroom. "Mr. Torey 
keeps begging for sedatives at night, for 
sleeping medicines. Yet he admits he isn’t 
in pain. If we won’t give them to him, 
he tries to keep himself awake. Of course. 
I’ve asked him to explain his horror of 
sleep. He tells me the most outlandish 
stories.” Dr. Cobb shook his head. 


I asked the nature of these stories. Cobb 
hesitated, then said, "I’d like you to get the 
whole picture directly from him. Can 
you come up this afternoon?” 

I said I’d work it in somehow. 

I confess I didn’t think much more 
about Mr. Torey for the rest of the after- 
noon. 

After all, we psychiatrists see many pa- 
tients who are afraid of about every- 
thing, including going to sleep. It’s not 
uncommon in a case of overwrought emo- 
tions. Torey, from Cobb’s description, 
had had quite a smash-up. My snap hunch 
was that the man was still suffering from 
the after-effects of severe shock. 'That’s 
all I thought about it. 

At 4:30 that afternoon I went upstairs 
and asked the floor nurse for Mr. Torey ’s 
room. When I went in, Cobb was wait- 
ing for me. He grabbed my hand as 
though he were really glad to see me and 
led me over to the bed. 

"Mr. Torey, this is Dr. Manning. He’s 
the chap I’ve told you about. I think 
he’s going to be able to help us with your 
sleeping difliculties.” 

Torey simply groaned. I still hadn’t 
gotten a look at him. His head was turned 
in toward the wall. One lean hand was 
visible, clutching the bed clothes in a 
vise-like grip. 




All attempts to invade a world outside our own should be discouraged! Such an 
invasion would be fraught with deadly consequences too horrible for 
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^OBB stood uncertainly for a minute 
^ and then said, "I’ll leave you alone 
with Mr. Torey.’’ I heard him ^ to the 
door and close it softly behind him. 

I pulled a chair up close to the bed. 
Torey still kept his face toward the wall. 

"Well, now,” I started in a hearty voice 
I meant to be reassuring, "What’s the 
trouble? I’d like to hear all about it.” 
And so saying, I laid my hand on his. 

He jumped as though somebody had 
stuck a knife in him. 'Then he groaned 
again. Still not a word. 

I considered the next best approach. It 
was then that I noticed the window was 
wide open. It was getting late in the 
afternoon and, as much to recoup my own 
forces, I walked over and started to 
lower it. 

My back was to Torey. But he must 
have heard the sound of the window. 
He let out a low groan and when I turned 
he was sitting straight up in bed with a 
look of terror on his face that even I, used 
as I am to the terrifying grimaces of crack- 
pots and criminals, foimd disquieting. 

He pointed toward the window, or so 
I thought, and then sank back on his pil- 
low. When I reached him, his face and 
arms were covered with sweat. Either 
extreme weakness, I thought automatically, 
or — extreme terror. 

"Mr. Torey, won’t you try and tell me 
what’s bothering you. I want to help you. 
Dr. G>bb tells me you’re coming along 
very nicely, all except along certain nerv- 
ous lines.” I kept my voice low and con- 
fidential this time. "Osme on now, let’s 
hear it. You’ll find me a very good lis- 
tener.” 

George Torey turned then and for the 
first time I really saw him. He had the 
high forehead and sensitive face of a man 
of great intellectual capacity. That face was 
drawn and twisted by fear now. I was 
almost startled by his appearance. But he 
seemed to find something reassuring in my 


appearance for he twisted himself on his 
back. 

I noticed he kept looking out the win- 
dow of the hospital. Outside the early 
spring afternoon was passing into a soft 
dimness that preludes twilight. 

"Tell me, what was it about my shutting 
the window that caused you to cry out 
just now.” Perhaps there was a clue here 
to his strange behavior. "Is it that you are 
bothered by things being shut, a sort of 
fear of closed spaces?” 

Torey smiled at that. For the first time, 
then, I heard him speak. His voice was 
cultured, controlled, though somewhat 
weak. 

"No, Doctor, I am not troubled with 
claustrophobia. It’s something else. Some- 
thing that seems, seems quite incredible. 
I am intelligent enough to know that I 
dread the night, and when I heard you at 
the window, it made me realize another 
night was coming. It is bizarre, no, it is 
fantastic, absurd. I cannot expect anyone 
to believe.” His voice shook at the end 
of his speech and fearful of disturbing 
him more, I just nodded my head slowly 
and once again gave him a reassuring pat 
on the arm. He went on: "I’m afraid to 
go to sleep because, because of something 
that happens to me when I go to sleep. 

I — I can’t make anybody believe me — but 
if there is a Hell, I’ve been there — I’ve 
seen people there wdth harpoons — ” He 
stopped abruptly. I said nothing. 

W E STAYED like that for a moment, 
neither of us sajdng a word and yet 
I could feel that he wanted to tell me 
more about this thing that was eating away 
at his mind. For a minute, I felt a bit of 
resentment toward prosaic Dr. Cobb who 
had refused to tell me the details of this 
man’s aberrations, but instead had simply 
said, with a rather weary, noncommittal 
shake of his head, "But I’d rather you’d 
get the whole picture from him direct.” 
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Torey sat there, his lips ti^tly shut, his 
fists clenched on top of the coverlet. The 
perfect picture of a man trying to hold on, 

I thought, trying to hold on against loss 
of his reason, against a terror so great that 
it had come out of him and spilled over 
onto his face and into his voice. 

I leaned forward again. "Won’t you tell 
me more, Mr. Torey?" 

I could see a glimmer of impatience 
push aside the apprehension on his face 
for a minute. Tlien his lips closed all 
the tighter and he turned his face toward 
the wall like a spoiled child. 

I’ll confess that as I got up from his 
bedside I was a bit exasperated. But 
underneath that irritation was a small core 
of imeasiness. There was something here 
that I couldn’t quite pigeon-hole. I had 
seen very little of George Torey. But I 
had seen enough to firmly believe that here 
was a man who was in mortal terror for 
his very life. 

I ran into Dr. Cobb in the corridor out- 
side. He stopped me. 

"Well, how did things go?” 

I’m afraid I looked rather downcast. I 
shook my head with a half smile. "I don’t 
think I enlisted Mr. Torey imder my ban- 
ner, Cobb. He didn’t tell me a thing.” 

I then gave Cobb a detailed description 
of what had gone on. 

Cobb slapped me on the back reassur- 
ingly. "Don’t let it irritate you. Man- 
ning,” he said. "He’s one of those birds 
who makes life pretty hard for a doctor. 
He thinks we don’t imderstand,” Cobb 
mimicked with his face screwed up, "He 
doesn’t want to get well and this is a 
method to get attention.” 

What a method, I thought to myself 
and we went down the hall to the con- 
ference room. And in my heart I wasn’t 
so sure about things. 

The next day I had forgotten about the 
Torey case pretty much. 'Then Cobb sent 
for me in the afternoon. He told me he 


had had another terrible night with Torey. 
Would I look in on Torey again and try 
to talk things over. Of course I agreed. 

As Cobb was thanking me I held up 
my hand. "But, Doctor, I still don’t know 
much of what’s going on. You remember 
you wanted me to get the details from 
Torey himself. I didn’t get far. I’m 
completely in the dark. Exactly what is 
this thing he’s afraid of? Does he know? 
Do you know? 

Cobb turned at the door and grinned 
back at me. 

"Spears,” he said smiling, "twisted little 
people with spears in some horrible nether 
land.” I heard him chuckling as he left 
the room. 

I SAT for quite a while thinking over 
the situation. Spears, and twisted little 
people in some nether land? It sounded 
like the Arabian Nights to me. Yet try 
as I might I could not get myself away 
from my hunch-faith in George Torey ’s 
sanity and intelligence. 

With Cobb’s permission I had a talk 
with Miss Foster, Torey ’s private nurse 
who had been on the case since the auto 
accident. Mabel Foster was one of those 
trim, attractive, and very efficient young 
ladies who is not given to speculation and 
wild flights of fancy. She’d taken good 
care of some of my own cases and I knew 
her work. 

She told me, as had Cobb, that George 
Torey had been afraid of something from 
the time he had entered the hospital. He 
had fussed and fretted. The staff thought 
it was the result of a caved-in side and his 
general shaking up. But even after he 
had improved physically, he still remained 
just as nervous and kept pleading for 
sleeping drugs — ^long after Dr. Cobb felt 
they were no longer necessary. Finally, 
Dr. Cobb had refused to give in to him. 

And it wasn’t simple insomnia, for 
Torey could go to sleep perfectly well 
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without medication, said Miss Foster. But 
he always seemed to have terrible night- 
mares when he slept without drugs. At 
least that’s what they thought. He had 
called out several times in his sleep, mut- 
tered and cried out, and carried on the 
craziest sort of conversations. The next 
morning, he told Dr. Cobb some cock-and- 
bull story that he couldn’t sleep any more 
without medicine. Cd>b would give in to 
him for a while, but every time he would 
try to give up the sedatives, Torey would 
refuse to go to sleep. 

"And, Doctor,’’ Miss Foster confided to 
me, "he does the most outlandish things 
to keep himself awake. He has tried to 
cut himself with the silverware and burn 
himself with the hot food. He recites 
things out loud and when we try to quiet 
him down, he says he’s got to keep him- 
self awake.’’ 'The nurse set her mouth 
grimly. If it was anybody else but Miss 
Foster, I knew she would have added; 
••He’s crazy.’’ 

Later I asked Cobb if I might come 
around and be with Torey that evening. 
He complied with some joshing remarks 
warning me about spears and the twisted 
people. 

T hat night I went in to see George 
Torey at about nine o’clock. He was 
ready for the night ... at least as far as 
Belvedere Hospital was concerned, but cer- 
tainly not as far as George Torey was 
concerned. 

He was sitting bolt upright in bed with 
the determined look of a man who won’t 
admit that night has come and it is time to 
rest ... or who is afraid to admit it . . . 
for Torey had that same haunted look 
about him that had struck me on my first 
visit to him. Cobb came and I watched 
the argument between doctor and patient 
about sleeping drugs. Cd>b was adamant. 
He would not go on giving sleeping drugs 
when there was no longer any reason for 


their use. He turned to me for support on 
this point and I inclined my head in what 
I hoped was professional agreement, yet 
lacking in opposition to Torey. Miss 
Foster took Torey ’s pulse and filled his de- 
canter of water. Foster and Cobb went 
out. The window was open and the April 
air was soft and good. A swell night for 
sleeping, I thought whimsically. And here 
before me was a man who wouldn’t let 
himself sleep. 

I had long ago discarded one of the 
theories that Dr. Cchb had advanced, 
namely, that Torey was, or was developing 
into a drug fiend. ’There didn’t seem to 
be anything in his record to indicate this. 
His craving for sedatives was not as sim- 
ple as all that. 

I had been lost for a minute in my own 
contemplation of the case when Torey 
broke the silence. 

"Dr. Manning,’’ he whispered as though 
afraid he might be overheard, "will you 
please give me something to make me 
sleep?” 

I smiled kindly at him. 

“Dr. Cobb and I think you can do all 
right without anything, Mr. Torey,” I ad- 
monished. 

•'I know , . . but you’re wrong. For 
God’s sake. Doctor, you’ve got to help 
me.” Torey was getting into one of his 
emotional states, I thought professionally. 

"Both your nurse and Dr. Cobb have 
told me that you have no difficulty in get- 
ting to sleep if you’ll only let your- 
self . . .” 

"That’s the trouble,” Torey broke in 
with an obvious effort to keep his voice 
steady. "My trouble is in keeping myself 
awake. -I get so tired, so terribly tired, 
and I want to sleep. But I don’t dare.” 

"Don’t be childish, man. What’s there 
to be afraid of in sleep? Why, on a night 
like this, it’s great to sleep — unless you’re 
a doctor and can only look forward to be- 
ing wakened up by some patient wiffi tihe 
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heebie-jeebies,” I ended with an attempt 
at humor. 

"You don’t understand,” Torey said 
mournfully. 

"Well, try to make me. I told you once 
that I am a very good listener.” 

"You’ll think I’m aazy. You’ll think 
I’m absolutely out of my mind. And I’m 
not. Because I can prove it. I told these 
things to Dr. Cobb and he laughed at me. 
Oh, yes, he was very kind to me in the be- 
ginning. He said it was my accident and 
that I’d be all right after a few weeks here. 
But then when I tried to explain that what 
I am afraid of has nothing to do with the 
accident, he got out of patience with me 
and then he refused to give me my medi- 
cine and so I can’t sleep. . . .” Torey 
sobbed like a child. I confess I felt sorry 
for him. . . . 

I took a deep breath. "Does all this 
have something to do with the twisted lit- 
tle creatures and spears?” 

He gasped when I said that and his face 
paled under the yellow light of the bed- 
lamp. "Dr. Cobb told you.” 

I nodded. 

"And you think I’m cra2y? Go on, you 
do, don’t you. You’re a psychiatrist, E)oc- 
tor. You think you understand me. You 
think I’ve got a fixation on this sleeping 
business. Well, 3^u’re wrong and yet how 
can I show you without, without — ” Torey 
sobbed again. 

I REMAINED in my chair next the bed. 

It suggested itself to me that the only 
way to handle diis man was to be harsh. 
"Look, Torey. Let’s stop these games. 
Tell me what’s going on. I want to hear 
the whole story. I’m tired of these hints. 
I want to hear the whole works. Now 
either you’ll tell me or you won’t. If you 
do. I’ll try to help you. If you don’t. I’ll 
get out.” I know this sounded pretty 
toug^, but sometimes with a hysterical pa- 
tient that is the only way to act. 


Torey clenched and unclenched his fists 
for a few minutes and then murmured, 
"All right. I’ll try and tell you, just as 
I’ve tried to tell the others. But how can 
you or they know. None of you has ever 
been there.” 

I pulled up closer to the bed and nodded 
reassuringly. I prompted "Let’s go.” 

"I won’t go into all my past history,” 
started Torey, "because that has no bearing 
on w^hat I’m going to tell you. I have no- 
body in the world but an uncle — ^at least I 
think I still have him (I noted this strange 
phraseology at the time) . My father and 
mother died before I can even remember. 
I lived with my mother’s brother. It was 
the only home I ever knew. He treated 
me well. He was eccentric, but brilliant 
in his field. Perhaps, Dr. Manning, you 
have heard of him. Allan Porter?” 

The name clicked. Porter was one of 
those psychical researchers, those dabblers 
in occult manifestations, who is always 
coming up with strange ideas and experi- 
ments, some of which seem to be sheer 
quackery but others startling, brilliant, in- 
explicable. 

Torey went on. "My uncle had one 
particular brain child. It was an invasion 
of a world that he believed was near us. 
Very near — and accessible to all of us. 
Perhaps if not by our physical bodies, then 
by our spiritual beings. . . .” Torey 
smiled, "Oh, yes. Uncle believed in the 
spiritual world far more than you doctors 
seem to.” 

"Anyway, this land is accessible at only 
one time. That time is nebulous, indefi- 
nite. And it is more than time. It is a 
state of mind, a place, a condition. It can 
most nearly be approximated when one is 
about to go to sleep.” Torey looked at 
me eagerly. 

I’m afraid I mxist have presented a 
pretty picture of almost bovine incompre- 
hension. I didn’t see what he was get- 
ting at. 
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"Go on,” I urged, wrinkling my brow. 
"Where does this get us. I’m interested 
in you, and not your unde.” 

Torey went on, “But, Doctor, that’s just 
it. My imde began to develop a theory 
giving a person the ability to slip a part 
of his spiritual being into this nether 
world between the sleeping and waking 
worlds. He believed in strange, exotic 
adventures there. He speculated on what 
could be done to project oneself into this 
world physically as well « psychically.” 

"Naturally I became exdted. I tried too. 
I failed many, many times. I could not 
seem to develop the right conditions in 
myself and my environment.” 

"Well,” I interrupted, "that’s all very 
interesting but what has this got to do with 
you now?” 

"Because, Doctor,” Torey paused omi- 
nously, "where my uncle failed, I now 
have succeeded. I can project myself into 
this place, tliis land . . . and I wish to God 
I couldn’t. For I am no longer able to 
lose this ability. To return to normal. 
And it is a ghastly place. It is inhabited 
by things and people that must be the 
accumulation from countless hideous night- 
mares of the ages.” 

And Torey, finishing, lay back await- 
ing some reply from me. 

I found myself at a loss for words for 
a moment. 'Torey was staring at me, ob- 
viously expecting me to say something. I 
think he half expected me to laugh at him 
as the others had done. To myself I de- 
cided quickly that here was a man who 
needed my help. Whatever the ins or outs 
were, Torey was beset by a dreadful fear. 
It was up to me to help him. 

I cleared my throat at last. “’That’s all 
very interesting. Can you tell me a little 
more about the way you are able to project 
yourself into this, this in-between land?” 

Torey seemed relieved that I wasn’t 
laughing at him. That is one of the first 
things a psychiatrist realizes. That no 


matter how absurd the fear or fixation may 
seem to outsiders, it is very, very real to 
the sufferer. 

As I think back on the scene in the bed- 
room that night, I can remember how ea- 
gerly George Torey leaned forward then. 
How eagerly he described in detail just 
what his uncle had attempted and what 
he himself had finally experienced. When 
he finished, I snapped a surreptitious 
glance at my watch and foimd it was nearly 
ten o’clock. 

“Look, Torey,” I suggested. "Suppose 
you go ahead and try to get some sleep. 
I’ll stay right here with you for a while, 
if you’d like, and if you get these sensa- 
tions or fears, why we’ll take care of you. 
How about it?” 

His face fell a bit then. I think my 
choice of the word "sensation” was un- 
fortunate. He immediately took me to 
task. "Doctor, this isn’t an idea. It isn’t 
a feeling. It is a place. We are all sus- 
ceptible to it.” 

TTE WENT on almost desperately. 

"You, Doctor, how many times have 
you lain in bed at night and begun to drift 
oflp to sleep. You know that there is a mo- 
ment — or call it what you will in terms of 
measuring time — a space or condition that 
is not wakefulness, yet is not sleep. People 
call it being 'half-awake’ but they do not 
know just exactly what they mean. It is a 
commonplace, so nobody has ever given 
it any thought. But it is an experience that 
we have all had, maybe not consistently 
or often but at some time or another. 
You’ve experienced it yourself. Doctor.” 

I admitted, somewhat grudgingly I am 
afraid, that I thought I knew what he 
meant. But I was perfectly satisfied with 
the casual phrase, "half-awake.” 

Torey was impatient now. Perhaps he 
had seen me look at my watch, and was 
afraid I’d leave him. He nished on. 
"'Hiere is more to it than that. There are 
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many things that only need to be devel- 
oped to become what we might call super- 
natural.” 

I admitted that he had something there. 

"Look here,” I said. “We’ve talked 
long enough about this. You’ve interested 
me but now it’s time for you to get some 
rest. After all, you want to get out of 
this hospital eventually, don’t you? And 
at the rate you’re going, well — ” I ended 
my incomplete sentence with a laugh that 
was meant to be cheery. It echoed hol- 
lowly around the small hospital room. 
Torey’s face was as funereal as the sound 
of that laugh. 

"You win. Dr. Manning. But will 3 rou 
look in on me in a little while. Please 
promise me that. I’m so afraid that — ” 

I cut George Torey short by rising to 
my feet and crossing to the bed where I 
slapped him reassuringly on the arm. "You 
bet I will, Mr. Torey. Now you curl up 
and get some sleep. Let us take care of 
the spears.” 

Torey forced a sickly grin and turned on 
his side, his face to the wall. I turned 
his light out and tiptoed out of the room. 

There is something very lonesome about 
a hospital at night. 'Ihe empty, sound- 
proof halls are dreary tunnels of semi- 
darkness with only the light from the 
nurses’ office reaching out to push back 
the dark. I paused long enough to say 
something to the white-capped girl in 
charge and then went to my quarters at 
the other end of the building for a smoke 
and some coffee. Belvedere Hospital is 
in a suburban district and at night is very 
quiet. 'There are no other big buildings 
near. I looked out my window at the 
darkness that surrounded the hospital like 
a high wall. The wind that came in my 
window as I stood there smoking was soft 
and soothing. 

Frankly, I had to remind myself of my 
promise to Torey to look in on him a bit 
laier in the evening to keep from fling- 


ing myself down on my bed and going to 
sleep. 

I picked up one of the latest medical 
journals and began to thumb aimlessly 
through the pages. But my mind kept go- 
ing back to Allan Forte and his nephew 
upstairs. And I kept wondering about 
the nether land. I joJdngly promised my- 
self that I would try to project myself into 
it when I finally went to bed that night. 

My watch showed nearly 11 p. m. when 
I left my room. One of the young in- 
ternes on duty spoke as I passed: "A beau- 
tiful spring night. Dr. Manning.” I nodded 
absently. 

C OMING to Torey’s floor, I stopped 
in and spoke to ffie nurse again. She 
told me she had already looked in on Torey 
and everything seemed all right. I went 
down to his room, let myself in quietly 
and sat down in a chair near the bed. It 
was chilly and I lifted one of the extra 
blankets off a stool nearby, throwing it 
around my shoulders and then settled back 
again. 

I chided myself a bit. I hadn’t gone in 
for "night-watching” at a patient’s bed 
since my interning days. Torey was on his 
side, face towards me, sound asleep. I 
don’t know how long I sat there. I think 
the nurse looked in once, as Cobb had 
instructed her to do, and seeing me sitting 
there in the dark had gone away again. 
My actions must have amused her. Dr. 
Manning, young but moderately well- 
known psychiatrist, hovering near an in- 
somniac’s bedside like a Mother Hen. 

Anyway, I went to sleep. And without 
stopping to dally in any nether land. I 
had had a hard day. I was tired. ’The 
next thing I knew something was beating 
into my mind. A sound, not too loud. 
But persistent, annoying. As I came fully 
awake I realized suddenly where I was 
and what the noise was. It was Torey. 
He was crying in his sleep. And on his 
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face, turned toward me, was the most in- 
explainably horrified look that I have ever 
seen. 

I realized that here was a great chance 
for me to get some dope on just what was 
in his mind. And yet from the look on 
the man’s face I knew he was suffering 
terribly, even if it were only a nightmare. 
I recalled my promise to him, "to protect 
him from sleep.” And yet, I felt I must 
try to grasp what was going on, that here 
might be a tip on what had a hold of his 
mind. 

Torey’s face screwed in agony, his lips 
mouthing syllables I could not catch. 

I bent nearer. 

His breathing attracted my attention. It 
was rapid and shallow. I thought fleet- 
ingly of some physical crisis that might 
have come upon him. Pulling his arm 
out from imder the covers, I reached for 
his pulse. It was rapid, very rapid, but of 
good quality. His hand was sweating, his 
arm, whole body in fact, bathed in sweat. 

Every now and then I could hear him 
say something. 

"No, no,” he groaned. "For God’s 
sake, don’t, don’t. I swear I’ll stay away. 
I won’t come back.” His voice took on 
the quality of a scream and then died 
away again. Torey’s body writhed as 
though in some great agony. 

I had about made up my mind to give 
up all attempts to analyze from his sleep- 
ing attitude and talk the cause of his fear. 
I was on the verge of waking him when a 
thought struck me. Had Cobb actually 
seen this man in the throes of one of 
these night attacks? I felt it was my 
duty to call Cobb. Torey’s threshing and 
contortions were increasing. He was cry- 
ing in a low voice, "No, no, oh God, 
don’t, I won’t ever come again. I swear 
I won’t. I’ll kill myself first.” 

And all the time he was wiggling and 
struggling as though fighting with some- 
body — or something. Absently, and in my 


distraught frame of mind, I passed my 
hands over him. Of course I felt nothing. 
I was displeased with myself afterward. 
Dr. Manning trying to corral creatures 
from a dream world! Next I would be 
mixing love potions to sell to heartsick 
young maidens! 

I went quickly to the door, determined 
to get the nurse to call Dr. Cobb imme- 
diately. 

I looked back once over my shoul- 
der at Torey as I started to leave. I 
didn’t want my patient to strangle himself 
in the bedclothes. In the dimness of the 
room Torey was waving both arms now. 
Tlien he jerked several times, screwed him- 
self up into a tight ball, his head and arms 
disappearing underneatli the bedding. 
And at this moment Torey screamed. At 
the same time I thought I caught the 
shadow of a black something over the 
bed, over Torey. I recalled this later, in 
the light of what happened, although at 
the time I dismissed it as- preposterous and 
a figment of my imagination. But I caught 
a glimpse of a black shaft, a greater 
blackness against the semi-blackness of the 
room, shaped almost like ... a spear! 

W HEN Torey screamed I turned back 
into the room. I rushed to his bed 
and snapped on his light. I flicked down 
the emergency switch signaling for the 
nurse on duty. And then I began to shake 
Torey gently. 

On the third or fourth shake I noticed 
the blood. It soaked up through the sheet 
and blanket. I pulled down the clothing 
. feverishly and gasped at the sight of 
Torey’s arm. There was a deep gash, sev- 
eral inches long, on his right forearm. It 
was bleeding profusely. And there was 
something else about the wound that 
caused me to catch my breath. At the 
same instant I realized Torey was awake. 
He was looking at me with a crooked 
smile on his white, sweat-dampened face. 
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Triumph cut through the pain that showed 
in his expression as he said to me: 

"Well, Doctor, you see, I was telling 
the trudi. I have been there this time 
again.” 

The nurse arrived and I sent her for 
Dr. Gjbb. One of the internes came in 
and applied a tourniquet. Ten minutes 
later. Dr. Cobb arrived. His grumpiness 
disappeared at the sight of Torey’s wound. 

"How did diis happen?” he barked as 
he made his examination. The nurse and 
the interne told him what they could. Then 
I told him I would like to speak to him 
alone. The door closed behind the other 
members* of the staff and Cobb turned to 
me with a worried scowl on his face. 

"Well, what is all this about. Manning? 
Did he try to kUl himself?” 

I noticed Torey’s contemptuous smile at 
that. Then I went into detail as much as 
I could. I told Cobb that I had looked in 
on Torcy, and sat down in the room to 
watch, and dozed off. I told about my 
awakening and described Torey’s actions 
completely. 

"Humj^,” growled Cobb. 

He quietly went about binding Torey’s 
wound. I noticed that he had spent some 
time frowning down at the deep cut. Then 
he examined the bed table and the de- 
canter. He worried over a rough edge he 
found on the metal frame of the bed 
table. "Might have done it,” he mused 
half to himself. 

My eyes went from Cobb to Torey. ’The 
patient seemed expectant. I thought I 
knew what was coming when he spoke. 
"Dr. Cobb, can I have some sleeping 
medicine?” 

Cobb grunted and did not answer for a 
while. 'Then he turned to me. "What 
do you think. Dr. Manning?” 

"Sure,” I said. "I think Mr. Torey has 
earned that.” 

We both left the room then and after 
leaving instructions with the nurse, I ac- 


companied Cobb down to the entrance, 
where he was about to get into his car and 
drive home to his cottage near the hos- 
pital. 

"What do you think. Manning? Is he 
going insane — or is he insane?” 

I shook my head slowly. "I don’t think 
so. Dr. Cobb. It’s not as simple as that.” 

Cobb grunted again. We were outside 
now. He had one hand on his car door. 
"You know. Manning, a person doesn’t 
get an injury like that from just nothing. 
Yet you describe his actions as convulsive 
before he sustained the injury. He might 
have injured himself on the point of the 
bed-table. That’s the logical thought. 
When you weren’t looking, of course.” 

I nodded noncommitally as Cobb got 
into his car and drove off. Back in my 
room I pondered. I knew Cobb was wor- 
ried. I knew he had seen what I had. 
ITcncw from the way he had paused over 
Torey’s wound. Paused and stated, just 
as I had when I first uncovered the cut 
arm. There is nothing in an immacu- 
lately clean hospital room that could make 
a ragged tear such as we both had seen. 
Nothing that would leave bits of earth and 
dirt and rust in that wound. 

One thing hit me suddenly as I again 
stood by my window looking out into that 
long night. I remembered taking Torcy’s 
pulse. He was on his side and I reached 
for his right hand, bringing it out of the 
covers to find the pulse. There was no 
cut then. Yet a few moments later that 
same right forearm was dreadfully man- 
gled. 

'This time when I got into bed I had 
no thoughts of trying to project myself 
in a "nether land.” I was asleep inside 
of five minutes. 

rpHE next morning I made it a point to 
drop in on Torey. He looked white, 
but not too much the worse for wear. 
His arm wasn’t paining him mudh, he 
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said. I didn’t have too much time to 
spend but I promised I would come back 
that afternoon. On my rounds I ran into 
Cobb. 

He hadn’t seen Torey. In the cold 
light of morning I think he felt a bit put 
out with the whole case. 

"Anyway,” said Cobb, "this is more in 
your realm than in mine. I’U take care 
of his arm but when a chap starts trying to 
take his life, I’m not the man for the 
problem.” 

I could see that Cobb, a tip-top medical 
man, had become provoked with his own 
inability to benefit Torey, when there was 
seemingly nothing the matter. And espe- 
cially annoyed at last night’s episode, for 
which we, neither of us, had reached a 
definite conclusion. 

Cobb, I could further see, had decided 
to be adamant. 

"I refuse to prescribe any more drugs 
for that man,” he stated. "This drug 
fixation he has may be the whole trouble 
and I won’t be a party to it.” 

I asked him what about relatives or 
friends? Did anybody ever come to see 
Torey? Cobb impatiently answered that 
as far as he knew nobody ever came, and 
no wonder. 

As good as my word, that afternoon I 
dropped into Torey ’s room. He looked 
better. I think the poor chap was look- 
ing forward to another good night’s sleep. 
I didn’t have the heart to warn him that, 
going by Dr. Cobb’s stern attitude in the 
hall, he wouldn’t be getting any more 
sedatives. 

We talked about this and that for longer 
than I realized. Torey ’s supper was 
brought in at six, and it was after that 
when I began to steer the conversation 
around to the previous night. 

Torey seemed quite willing to talk. I 
think I had won his confidence and he 
looked to me to champion his side against 
Dr. Cobb, not realizing that, after all, I 


was not in a professional position to do 
this, even if I so desired. 

I asked him to try to describe to me 
just exactly what he had gone through 
last night. 

Pathetically he asked me not to laugh 
at him and I assured him that after last 
night I had no intention of laughing at 
him at all. 

"Go on,” I said, leaning back in the 
chair. "Describe this adventure you 
had.” 

"I’ve told you that it comes on me when 
I go to sleep. Or as I am about to go to 
sleep. I lie there and I am awake and 
then suddenly I am not quite awake. I 
am in a transitional state. To most of us 
this is pleasant. It is unreal, a sort of 
drifting consciousness where we merge 
gradually into sleep.” 

"To certain persons this experience is a 
choice one. There is a quality of romance 
attached. It has an ethereal quality, that is 
far from life, yet is not sleep because it is 
so and not a dream.” 

I found some of this hard to follow, yet 
I think I knew what he meant. In psy- 
chiatry we recognize there is a twilight 
zone of consciousness that is not full sleep, 
yet is not consciousness. At times, it can 
be induced by a form of hypnosis. . . . 

But Torey was continuing . . . 

"Like dreams, this in-between land has 
its compelling realities. My imcle deter- 
mined that it was an individual equation 
as to how real these adventures were. He 
believed that with the proper mental 
preparation and development these trips 
into this in-between land could become a 
reality.” 

"You mean that your uncle, Allan 
Porter, thought a person could actually dis- 
appear . . . ?” I interrupted incredulously. 

Torey smiled. "The whole process is so 
complex that it is hard to explain. It is 
so complex that even my imcle did not 
fully understand what strange abilities he 
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had tried to develop in himself and suc- 
ceeded in developing in me. Do you think 
tliese things could have happened to us, 
if, if we had known what hellish . . 
Torey broke off and looked at his arm 
with desperation. 

T WAITED for him to continue, and 
then when he did not I asked him, 
"And has your uncle had experiences simi- 
lar to the one you went through last 
night?” 

Torey in his excitement ignored my 
question. 

"Because they’re wicked, don’t you 
see? They’re monsters and they resent 
our intrusion. They are devils and they’ll 
kill us if they can,” Torey was excited 
now. He went on soberly, "My uncle has 
been scared, too. He knows now just as 
I do that some day . . . Oh, God.” Torey’s 
voice broke off and the man had another 
fit of sobbing. 

"Torey,” I said briskly. "I’d like to 
bring your imcle here. I’d like to talk to 
him about things. You’ve given no name 
of kin on your chart. Don’t you think 
you’ve kind of held out on us? After all, 
man, we want to get at the bottom of this, 
don’t we?” 

Torey looked at me squarely then. 
"Never,” he said. "That would be the 
worst thing possible. My uncle can’t help 
me. It would worry him sick if he 
thought this thing was killing me.” 

I thought this reasoning was a little 
weak and told him so. 

Torey shook his head defiantly. 

"But as a matter of form would you 
let me know his address. You can trust 
me, Torey. It’s just that I’d like to have 
it. Suppose I promise not to use it unless 
you let me ... or if ...” I stopped. 

Torey knew what was in my mind. He 
grinned. "You mean. Doctor, in case any- 
thing happens to me? 'That’s what you 
mean. I’ll do it on one condition.” 
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"Okay. What’s that? Anything reason- 
able and rU promise.” 

"That if anything happens to me, you’ll 
not tell Uncle about this. You’ll tell him 
that I died as a result of the auto acci- 
dent. You won’t tell him one word about 
what I have told you.” 

I agreed lightly. Anything ha|)pening 
to Torey, outside of self-inflicted injuries, 
seemed ridiculous. 

Torey said he would have the address 
in a sealed envelope when I came back 
that evening. . . . 'Hiat was all right with 
me. 

When I entered Torey’s room that night 
I walked in on a stormy scene. Dr. Cobb 
had the center of the floor and I could 
hear his stern "nos” even before I opened 
the door. It was the same old story. Torey 
was pleading for drugs and Cobb was 
stubbornly refusing. 

"And when I leave, please don’t give 
in to this man and prescribe sleeping po- 
tions for him,” Cobb warned me as he was 
leaving. I overlooked the remark. CoHs 
was all right. Only terribly flustered by this 
case he didn’t understand. And I’ll con- 
fess that I was pretty much in the same 
boat. 

"Well, Torey, it looks as though you’ll 
have to fight this thing out yourself,” I 
said after we were alone. 

Torey was silent for a moment and then 
handed me an envelope he’d had under 
the sheet. "That’s my uncle’s address.” 

He went on, "I’m terribly scared. I’m 
afraid of the night and of what’s going to 
happen.” 

"Tell me what these creatures look 
like,” I asked. "Your world, what sort 
of creatures people it?” 

“Tliey’re monstrous and misshapen. 
They’re evil and they hate. They are 
four-legged yet they walk like men. And 
they carry long, harpoon-like weapons,” 
Torey finished listlessly. 

"And your aaving for drugs?” I asked. 
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“How do you figure drugs help? You 
know, Dr. Cobb, I’m afraid, thinks you’re 
getting yourself into trouble with ibis crav- 
ing for opiates. That’s a serious disease 
in itself.’’ 

"If Cobb really knew, he’d be sure I 
was a dope fiend,’’ almost cried Torey. 
"For months, even before my auto acci- 
dent, I was afraid to sleep naturally — 
without drugs.” 

"For fear you couldn’t sleep?” I was 
naive on purpose. 

"For fear I could,” answered the pa- 
tient. 

"For fear of what would happen to me 
when I did. No man knows what worlds 
impinge on our own in some distorted 
way. There are nuny things we none of 
us understand. The fictional idea of for- 
eign dimensions is always so ludicrously 
jolly. There is an interchange of trinkets 
or some such ridiculousness p^erned 
after tiie first white man seeking an In- 
dian. But in reality. Doctor, perhaps these 
people in other spheres don’t want us. 
Perhaps they have only the desire to repel 
an invader. Just as we would if some 
strange monster dropped out of the sky 
on this planet. My uncle and I delved 
into knowledge that should have been left 
alone. Through it I gained an ability 
that was unthinkable. But, again unlike 
fiction, we cannot smash the space ma- 
chine, we cannot lose this ability; it is with 
us just as if we developed a muscle. It 
is with us imtil death.” Torey ’s eyes 
were haunted. 

Great Lord, the man believed every 
word he was saying. And even as my 
scientific mind murmured tommy-rot, I was 
swayed by his frenzied sincerity. 

"But the other night,” I bicbered, "You 
went to sleep all right, you had these de- 
lusions at least an hour after you first went 
to sleep. Doesn’t that kind of blast your 
ideas?” 

"Don’t you see, when I fir^ slip into this 


devil-'land, I hide. They don’t find me. 
It takes them time to realize I’m there. But 
when they do, they hunt for me ferociously. 
And I can only try to wake myself up, and 
you know what an impossible job that is. 
When I go to sleep normally, I drift into 
this land. . . .” 

I WAVED my hand at him, ’Tve heard 
all that, Torey. I’ll admit that the ac- 
cident last night was quite shocking. But 
there must have been some logical explana- 
tion.” 

"Please, Dr. Manning, don’t be out of 
patience with me. I’ve tried to tell you the 
truth about things as best I can. Please, 
Doctor, don’t ask me to face another night 
without medicine.” 

"Cobb is right,” I spoke out harshly. 
"You’re talking like a trembling coward 
who’s got to have his ration of dope.” 

"I can’t explain it,” admitted Torey un- 
happily. "But isn’t it true that a certain 
type of dmg paralyzes certain sections of 
the brain?” 

"I know,” I said impatiently, "all that 
is true.” 

"Well, don’t you see, don’t you see that 
then a portion of my brain is anesthetized 
. . . and, if that portion is the part that has 
gotten my uncle and me into trouble. . . ?” 

"Mr. 'Torey, you’re talking like an emo- 
tional fool,” I said, and rose and started to 
leave the room. 

"It isn’t I who am the fool. Doctor,” 
Torey said in a sober voice. 

I regretted my harshness with him and 
turned back with a smile. 

"Look, Mr. Torey. Try to put these 
things out of your mind and get some sleep. 
Suggest to yourself that you will sleep and 
that you will have dreamless sleep. Sug- 
gest to yourself that there is nothing to be 
afraid of.” 

Torey smiled wanly as I walked again to- 
ward the door. "And you won’t give me 
anything. Doctor?” 
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*'I can’t. Don’t you see, it’s Cobb’s or- 
ders.” 

"Well, then, I can’t sleep. I’ll have to 
keep myself awake.” 

I shook my head impatiently. "That’s 
up to you. I’d advise you to try to get over 
this silly notion.” I went out of the room. 

Not twenty minutes later I was sum- 
moned by a call. When I got to Torey’s 
floor the nurse told me that Torey had tried 
to stab himself with his drinking glass 
after first splintering it against the side of 
the bed. We took all other glassware out 
of the room then and I even had Miss 
Foster look through the bed to see diere 
were no secreted fragments or instruments 
of any sort. 

Torey seemed very low then. He again 
pleaded with me to please give him some 
sedative. I went out of the room without 
speaking to him. Out in the hall I decided 
that I should call Cobb. 

My gmflF colleague was as stern as ever. 
Then he hit on an idea. "Manning,” he 
suggested, "You and I 'know this thing is 
mental. Give him a couple of sodium 
chloride capsules and tell him that it’s a 
sleeping medication.” 

As a general thing I dislike giving 
"fake” n^icine but under the circum- 
stances, it seemed allowable. With as 
straight a face as I could muster, I admin- 
istered a couple of sodium chloride cap- 
sules to Torey, assuring him that I believ^ 
they would be perfectly adequate. 

'Torey was pathetically grateful and 
clutched my arm in thanks. 

I’m afraid I beat a rather ungraceful 
retreat from his room after saying a hur- 
ried good night. My conscience bothered 
me a bit, but after leaving instructions with 
the floor nurse that I was to be called if 
anything happened, I went to my roc«n. 

S OME'TIME in the night I woke up as a 
blood-curdling shriek rang out through 
the hospital. I was up and half-dressed 


before my buzzer sounded imperatively, I 
knew widiout an extra thought just where 
I was needed. 

When I got to Torqr’s room, I found an 
interne and Miss Foster in the room. In 
the center, half in and half out of bed was 
Torey. 'The yellow light seemed dim and 
unreal as I hurried in. As the young in- 
terne turned toward me, his face was a 
sickly color. 

His mouth formed syllables I couldn’t 
hear, and he nodded toward the bed. With- 
out seeing exactly what was wrong I knew 
instinctively something terrible had hap- 
pened. 

"Get Dr. Ojbb on the phone,” I ordered 
Miss Foster crisply. She turned and went 
almost as though in a dream. I came to 
the bedside and looked down. Torey was 
twisted horribly, and through the very mid- 
dle of him, right clean through — I shud- 
dered involuntarily — was a jagged, torn 
hole that had been driven through the 
blanket, the sheet, Torey, and the mattress 
as though with superhuman strength. 

The interne wet his lips finally and 
spoke. "How could it have happened?” 

I ^oc^ my head dazedly. Miss Foster 
came in and said other patients were upset. 
I dismissed the interne to try and quiet 
them. 

I sat down to try and think. Finally 
Cobb arrived. He dismissed the interne 
and Miss Foster and then made a silent and 
minute examination of the body and of the 
room. 

Finally he turned a white, strained face 
to me. "It is as though somebody did drive 
a spear clean through him . . . and then 
pulled it out. Anybody in here?” 

I shook my head. "No, Miss Foster 
says she heard the scream. . . .” 

Cobb locked the room over again. Then 
he turned to me and his face was bleak. 
"Manning, you looked at this wound?” He 
barely noted my nod and went on. "We 
know nobody could have crept in here and 
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harpooned Torey without being seen even 
if somebody wanted to. . . 

I nodded again. 

"How could this have happened?” 

I shook my head. "I don’t know.” 

G>bb took a breath, "I know what you’re 
thinking . . . about Torey’s strange ideas 
and stories, but it can’t be, I tell you. 'The 
wound was self-inflicted, somehow. It 
must have been. Nobody was in this room.” 

I looked up, "Doctor, you noticed the 
same characteristics this time as last night? 
The dirt, the earth and rust in the wound?” 

Cobb nodded. "But these things are in- 
sanity to ponder over. It is possible that 
he tried to get out of bed and fell against 
this chair. Let us say he had somehow over- 
turned the chair, the leg could have gone 
right through him.” Cobb looked at me 
pathetically, almost hopefiflly. 

"Anyway,” he went on, "there is to be 
no talk about this. We did all we could. 
Our consciences are clear. I shall announce 
that he met death as the result of an acci- 
dent caused by an epileptic convulsion.” 

I nodded numbly. What else was there 
to do. 

It is amazing how easy it is to substitute 
a fictitious but logical explanation for a 
truthful but impossible one. Dr. Cobb 
told the interne and Miss Foster just what 
our conclusions were. After all Miss Foster 
had found Torey in a strange position half 
in and half out of bed. He coM have up- 
set the chair close to the 'bed while moving 
around in his sleep, then fallen onto it. 
The tears in the bed itself were — hushed 
up. 

T he next day I remembered the envel- 
ope Torey had given me. I found Mr. 
Forter lived in a town not more than a few 
hundred miles away from Belvedere Hos- 
pital. I sent an urgent telegram requesting 
him to come and telling him of his 
nephew’s death. 

Allan Forter arrived the following after- 


noon of a black, rainy day. I met him 
downstairs. Forte was an unprepossessing 
little man; thin and worn-looking with 
worry and fatigue etched on his face. I 
introduced him to Cobb. He shook his 
head sadly as we explained the details. He 
seemed genuinely fond of his nephew. 

After Cobb had left us Forter turned to 
me, "Tell me. Doctor. Did you ever notice 
anything strange about George? He was, 
shall I say, a rather nervous young man.” 
I noted the anxiety in Forter’s voice. 

I shook my head slowly. "No. He was 
an intelligent chap and we all thought he 
was coming along well. But after these 
bad smash-ups — sometimes you can’t al- 
ways tell.” 

"I’m sorry my nephew never sent for me 
when this happened,” said Forter. As he 
spoke he lifted his hand to scratch his head 
wistfully. "I would like to have been with 
him.” 

As we walked downstairs, Forter thanked 
me for my services and added that he 
would make all arrangements. 

"Dr. Cobb said you were a psychiatrist, 
I believe,” Forter said. 

I explained hastily, "We thought Mr. 
Torey was pretty unnerved by his auto ac- 
cident. He needed a bit of help along 
those lines. I’m terribly sorry we weren’t 
able to pull him through.” 

Forter nodded thoughtfully, “He never 
spoke strangely to you, Doctor?” 

"No,” I lied nobly, "Strangely, in what 
way?” 

We were now at the hospital entrance. 
"Oh, nothing,” laughed Forter and I could 
see he seemed relieved. "I guess I’m the 
one to need a psychiatrist.” 

"What’s your trouble,” I said casually in 
the conventional attempt at lightness. 

Forter was outside now, a small, frail 
figure against a backdrop of rain and dark- 
ness. His face was drawn and weary. 

"My trouble,” he half-mused, "Why, I 
can’t sleep.” 



O NE or two stars, tiny and remote, 
appeared silently in the high, 
pale green sky that arched in- 
finitely over the level marshes, stretching as 
far as the eye could see until marsh and sky 
met and fused with a silver thread that was 
the Atlantic on the horizon. A belated 
gull wheeled in the still twilight, and once 


cried harshly. The stifiF grasses whispered 
tentatively and then were silent, as the first 
movement of the sunset breeze gently re- 
minded them that darkness, the enveloping 
darkness of the blacked-out Atlantic coast, 
was imminent. 

The artist had put down her brushes a 
good half-hour since; now, with a sigh, she 
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stirred, shook herself impatiently and 
briskly, and with an almost cheerful alacrity 
made an untidy bundle of her easel, brushes 
and camp stool. Carefully carrying her still 
damp canvas, and clutching the impossible 
bundle, she began to pick her way home- 
ward across the marsh. 

Suddenly, with an exclamation, she 
stopped short; then, dropping the bundle 
and canvas with equal disregard, she bent 
over a little huddled figure on the damp 
ground. 

It was a little girl, soaking wet and 
shivering. Her little bare feet were blue 
with cold; over a torn cotton nightgown, 
small blue hands clutched a blanket, sod- 
den with sea-water, to the scrawny little 
breast. With a wordless cry of pity, the 
artist dropped to her knees beside the child, 
who, in complete silence, regarded her with 
enormous blue eyes set in a white, pinched 
face. 

"You poor little lamb,” crooned the girl, 
half-sobbing, as with an infinitely quick 
and graceful swoop she gathered the 
pathetic little wet huddle into her arms 
and rocked it there. "How did you get 
here, darling? What are your people think- 
ing of — or — ?” 

A tiny thread of voice came from the 
blue lips. "Is it all right to talk now?” it 
said. "They won’t hear us?” 

"Nobody will hear you but Marion, dar- 
ling,” she murmured, kissing the cold little 
face. "Marion will take care of you; 
there’s nothing to be frightened about 
now.” 

"I’m cold,” said the little voice; not com- 
plainingly, but as one who states a rather 
uninteresting fact. 

"We’re going to get you all nice and 
warm, right away,” said Marion, firmly; 
and, cradUng the dhild in her arms, set off 
without delay across the darkening marshes 
to her cottage. Forgotten, her painters’ 
toys lay unregarded in the grass behind 
her. 


A HOT bath, old woolly pajamas of 
Marion’s (ludicrously rolled up in the 
arms and legs ) , and a bowl of soup stopped 
the shivering. At least, the child was no 
longer shivering, but Marion was — inside 
— at the appalling emaciation that the hot 
bath had revealed. Although she was emo- 
tional, Marion had plenty of common- 
sense; and, except for a gentle question that 
had elicited the baby’s name — Moira — she 
had kept up a cheerful, soothing mono- 
logue that comforted the little thing and 
made no demands on her. Tucked up in 
Marion’s bed, her fawn-brown hair lying 
like floss on the pillow, Moira turned her 
head and gravely regarded her. ’Then, sud- 
denly — her first change of expression — she 
threw Marion a fleeting, enchanting smile. 
It was gone almost as soon as it had come, 
but it transformed the pointed little face, 
lending it the illusion of baby-rounded 
cheeks and unshadowed eyes; and it 
wrenched at Marion’s heart like a clawing 
hand. 

"How did you get out on the marsh, 
darling lamb?” Marion asked softly, bend- 
ing over the little form almost lost in the 
bed. 

Moira’s mouth drooped; her eyes stared 
hopelessly at the girl, as if searching in 
darkness, as she whispered, "I was lost — 
looking for the others.” 

An alarm bell sounded in Marion’s 
mind. "What others, Moira, baby? Your 
mommy and daddy?” 

The little head moved in negation on the 
pillow. "The others — like me — the chil- 
dren. Tommy, and Derek — and Betsy. ...” 

"Were they on the marsh with you, dar- 
ling?” Marion, for a frantic second, 
thought with horror of other children in 
the black night, lost on the marsh; but the 
baby’s next words removed that fear, to 
replace it with a more dreadful one. 

"No — in the boat. Tommy — Tommy 
took care of me. I want Tommy! I want 
him now!" and to Marion’s utter consterna- 
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tion, big tears rolled down the little face; 
tears that were the more appalling because 
there was no accompaniment of sobs. 

She had recourse again to the ancient 
comfort of cradling arms, and as she 
crooned and babbled reassurances the 
veined eyelids fell at last over the tear-dark 
eyes, and the last tears dried on the pitiful 
sunken little cheeks. Marion kissed the 
child, and put her gently down on the bed, 
and covered her up to the chin; noting, 
with a pang, how cold the cheek still felt 
to her touch. 

Toward morning, Marion herself fell 
into a restless sleep, twisted uncomfortably 
in the armchair beside the old-fashioned oil 
stove. 

Her dreams were nightmares; and 
through them threaded the little wailing 
voice of a child lost in the darkness. In 
the chilly hour before dawn, she woke with 
a start. In her ears echoed a little voice, 
saying, in a cry of pure delight, "Tommy!” 
and, completely awake in a second, she 
turned toward the bed, a smile forming on 
her lips. 

And the bed was empty. 

All that day, long after darkness had 
made mockery of her search, she roamed 
the salt marshes, mile on mile, calling 
Moira by name; crying little loving names 
to the endless undulations of the marsh- 
grasses, until her voice was only a whisper. 
At last, stumbling with exhaustion, she 
went home, and a drugged sleep took her 
thoughts and twisted them into formless 
horrors. She woke finally, feeling bruised 
and leaden; noted without interest that the 
stove was cold and the oil tin empty, and 
wearily realixed that she would have to go 
to the village for more. She met no one 
on the road to the village; an unusual thing, 
but it made no impression on her apathy. 
Once, she stopped, and was about to turn 


back to the marshes; then the thought 
struck her that if she found Moira — no, 
no; when she found Moira — she would 
need oil to cook with, and to warm the 
cottage; so she hurried on again, stumbling 
in her haste. 

A t the outskirts of the village, it did 
impinge on her consciousness that the 
streets were unusually deserted; but she 
brushed aside the faint stirring of curiosity, 
and went on, breaking into a clumsy run 
occasionally. Her objective was the wharf, 
where Mr. Elkins’ General Store sold milk, 
bread, dry goods and oil — oil for the stove 
to warm Moira, oil to warm chicken broth 
for Moira. 

As she neared the wharf, the explanation 
of the deserted village became obvious, had 
she cared. The whole population of Fleet- 
port was clustered like a swarm of bees on 
the wharf, and an ominous sound, wordless 
and menacing, rose from them, as they 
pressed close around something hidden 
from Marion’s sight. 

'The alarm bell rang again in her clouded 
mind; loudly, warningly. Acting on an 
impulse which, not then nor ever after, 
could she explain, she silently and fiercely 
pushed a way through the crowd, until, at 
the water’s edge, she stopped short. 

Rising and falling gently on the quiet 
rock of the tide was a battered, sea-scarred 
lifeboat. In it, like little worn-out toys, 
were four small bodies. They looked like 
very young dead birds; poor little mouths 
open, yellowed skin stretched taut on tiny 
bones. Two of them lay in the bottom of 
the boat, covered with a tattered sailor’s 
peajacket; and in the bow, heads pillowed 
on a life-preserver, a little brown-haired 
baby girl lay in the arms of a little boy, 
about eight years old. 

Betsy and Derek, Tommy . . . and Moira. 
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Can you oppose the forces that see that people die just when they are supposed | 
to die — not too soon, not too late? | 
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Q uite suddenly there was no more 
road. It ran down the valley like 
any other road, between slopes of 
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barren stony ground and live oak trees, and 
then past a broad field of wheat standing 
alone in the wilderness. It came up beside 
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the small white hoiise that belonged to the 
wheat field and then just faded out, as 
though there was no more use for it. 

It didn’t matter much, because just there 
the last of the gas was gone. Tom Joerg 
braked the ancient car to a stop and sat 
there, not speaking, staring at his big rough 
farmer’s hands. 

Molly said, without moving where she 
lay in the corner beside him, "We must of 
took the wrong fork back yonder.” 

Joerg nodded. 

Molly’s lips were almost as white as her 
face. Only they were dry where her skin 
was damp with sweat. Her voice was flat, 
with no expression in it. 

"Tom,” she said. "Tom, what are we 
a-goin’ to do now?” 

Joerg stared at his hands. A farmer’s 
hands, with the farm blown out from un- 
der them the dry hxmgry wind that never 
got enough good loam to eat. 

The kids in the back seat woke up and 
pried themselves out of the dusty litter of 
bundles and bedding. 'They poked their 
V heads over the back of the seat and said: 

"What are we stoppin’ for, Pa? Can 
we eat now. Pa? Pa, we’re awful hungry. 
Are we gonna eat noWj Pa?” 

Joerg closed his eyes. He hated the 
sight of his hands. 

Molly’s fingers touched his wrist. Very 
light, very soft. "Tom — ^maybe in the 
house there they’d spare us somethin’ to 
eat?” 

A white line showed around Joerg’s 
mouth. "Beggin’l” he said harshly. 
"Ain’t no Joerg ever begged before. Ain’t 
no Joerg ever goin’ to.” 

Molly’s hand tightened on his wrist. He 
turned and saw her eyes. He saw the eyes 
of Susie and little Tom, looking at him. 

Slowly all the stiffness went out of his 
neck and his back. His face got loose and 
blank, shapeless like a thing that has been 
beaten too hard and too long. He got out 
of the car and went up the path to the 


house. He walked uncertainly, like a man 
who is sick, or nearly blind. 

The door of the house was open. Joerg 
knocked three times. There was nothing 
inside but silence, and a white window cur- 
tain moving in the slow, hot air. 

Joerg knew it before he went in. He 
knew there was death in the house. It 
was that kind of a silence. 

He went through a small clean living 
room and down a little hall. He wasn’t 
thinking anything. He was past thinking. 
He was going toward the kitchen, unques- 
tioning, like an animal. 

Then he looked through an open door 
and saw the dead man. 

H e was an old man, lying out on a 
clean white bed. He hadn’t been dead 
long; not long enough to lose the last quiet 
look of peace. He must have known he 
was going to die, because he wore his grave 
clothes — an old black suit, brushed and 
neat, and a clean white shirt and a black 
tie. 

A scythe leaned against the wall beside 
the bed. Between the old man’s hands 
there was a blade of wheat, still fresh. A 
ripe blade, golden and heavy in the tassel. 

Joerg went into the bedroom, walking 
soft. There was a coldness on him. He 
took off his broken, dusty hat and stood 
by the bed, looking down. 

The paper lay open on the pillow be- 
side the old man’s head. It was meant to 
be read. Maybe a request for burial, or to 
call a relative. Joerg scowled over the 
words, moving his pale, dry lips. 

"To him who stands beside me at my 
death bed: Being of sound mind, and alone 
in the world as it has been decreed, J, John 
Buhr, do give and bequeath this farm, with 
all pertadning to it, to the man who is to 
come. Whatever his name or origin shall 
be, it will not matter. The farm is his, and 
the wheat; the scythe, and the task ordained 
thereto. Let 'him take them, freely, and 
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without question — and remember that 1, 
John Btthr, am only the giver, not the 
ordainer. To which I set my hand and seal 
this third day of April, 1939. (Signed) 
John Buhr. Kyrie eleison!” 

Joerg walked back through the house 
and opened the screen door. He said, 
"Molly, you come in. Kids, you stay in 
the car.” 

Molly came inside. He took her to the 
bedroom. She looked at the will, the scythe, 
the wheat-field moving in a hot wind out- 
side the window. The white face tight- 
ened up and she bit her lips and held on to 
him. “Tom, it’s too good to be true. There 
must be some trick in it.” 

Joerg said, "Our ludc’s changin’, that’s 
all. We’ll have work to do, stuff to eat, 
something over our head to keep rain oflF.” 
He touched the scythe. It gleamed like a 
half moon. Words were scratched on its 
metal blade: "Who wields me — wields the 
world.” It didn’t mean much to him, right 
at that moment. 

"Tom,” Molly asked, staring at the old 
man’s clasped hands. "Tom — why’s he 
holdin’ that wheat-stalk so hard in his fin- 
gers?” 

Just then tlie heavy silence was broken 
by the sound of the kids scrambling up the 
front porch. Molly gasped. 

rpHOUGH it was a mite unusual, circum- 
stances being what they were connect- 
ing to the old man, the Joerg family set up 
living in the house, buried the old-timer 
on a far hill and it looked kind of like 
things would be peaceable a bit. 

Leastways it would have been, save for 
the wheat-field and the scythe. Joerg 
roused himself at first gray smeU of dawn 
and was out reaping grain each morn, for- 
getting to point out to Molly how unusual 
the field was. How it was too big for one 
man to tend, and yet one man had tended 
it. How it ripened only in separate clus- 


ters, each set off far from others. And, 
most important how when he cut the wheat 
it rotted within a few hours, and the next 
day dug in and come up with roots with 
green sprouts, born again. 

Joerg rubbed his stubbled chin, worried 
a little, wondered what and why and how it 
acted that way. A couple of times he 
walked up to the grave on the far hill just 
to be sure the old man was there, maybe 
with some notion he might get an idea 
there about the field. But the grave was 
in the sun and wind and silence. The old 
man said nothing; there were a lot of stones 
and dirt in his face, now. So that didn’t 
solve anything. So Joerg went back to 
reaping, enjoying it because it seemed im- 
portant. Very important. He didn’t know 
why, but it was. Very, very important. 

He couldn’t just let the wheat stand. 
There were always new patches of it 
ripened over the three mile stretch to the 
mountains and Joerg observed to no one 
particularly: “I figured it. If I cut wheat 
for the next ten year, just as it ripes up, 
I don’t think I’d come by the same spot 
twice in that time. Such a damn big field.” 

And, shaking his long, bony face, he 
added to himself: "The wheat ripens just 
so. Never too much of it that I can’t cut 
ALL the ripe stuff each day. That leaves 
nothin’ but green grain. And next 
mornin’, sure enough, another ripe crop. 
Funniest danged thing — ” 

But, come to think of it, it was damn 
silly, him cutting grain that began rotting 
as quick as it fell. So one day he decided 
to let it go a couple of days. 

J OERG lay in bed late, just listening to 
the silence in the house that wasn’t any- 
thing like death silence, but a silence of 
things living well and happily. 

He got up and forced himself to eat 
breakfast, nervously. He wasn’t going to 
work today. He went out to milk the cow, 
forgot what he had gone out for, came back 
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and asked Molly. She told him. "Oh, 
yeah,” he said, and went out again. He 
found the cow, milked it, but thought 
about other things. The wheat. The 
scythe. 

The sun got in his head, wouldn’t leave. 
It burned there, with a hot, blinding pain. 
His appetite vanished. He sweated. Un- 
der his arms, down his back, splotches of 
perspiration soaked through his denim 
shirt. 

His fingers itched. He couldn’t sit still. 
His head ached. His eyes stung. His 
stomach was sick. He couldn’t sit still. . . . 

At one o’clock he was a caged animal, 
pacing in and out of the house, concen- 
trating momentarily on digging an irriga- 
tion ditch but all the time thinking about 
— the scythe — the wheat. 

"Damn!” He strode in to the bedroom, 
took the scythe down from its wall-pegs. 
His stomach steadied itself. His headache 
ran away. He felt cool, calm, his fingers 
didn’t ite'h. 

It was instinct. Pure, illogical instinct. 
Each day the grain must be cut. It HAD 
to be cut. It had to be. Why? Well, it 
just DID, that’s all. Madness. Insanity. 
Heck, it was just an ordinary wheat-field. 
Like hell! 

Each day came, lingered, and loped away 
like a gentle horse. Weeks strolled by in 
herds. Joerg thought more and more of 
his work as a sort of dry ache and hunger. 

'Things were building up in his brain, 
though. One day Susie and Tom giggled 
and played with the scythe while Joerg was 
quietly, slowly eating bread-milk in the 
kitchen. Joerg heard them. He went out 
and took it away from them, the muscles 
in his cheeks lined up taut like violin 
strings tuned to bust. Wliite bone showed 
under his knuckle-skin. He didn’t yell at 
them. He just glared, and locked the 
scythe up after tliat when it wasn’t being 
used. 

He never missed a day, scything. He 
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fed his work-hunger. Up. Down. Up. 
Down. Cutting. Up. Down. 

Up. 

'Think about the old man and the wheat 
in his hands when he died. 

Down. 

'Think about this dead barren land with 
wheat living on it. 

Up. 

Think about crazy patterns of wheat, 
the way it grows! 

Down. 

'Think about! 

'The wheat whipped around, yellow 
water in a full tide about his ankles. With 
an instant flourish of ink the sky went 
black. It got in Joerg’s eyes. His mind 
felt like it had been kicked by a logger’s 
boot. He reeled. 

Suddenly, he cried, "I’ve — I’ve killed 
somebody! I’ve killed a lot — ” 

'The sky revolved like a blue merry-go- 
round at the county fair in Kansas. But 
no music. 

Only a ringing in his ears. 

Molly was sitting at the blue kitchen 
table, peeling potatoes when he blundered 
into the kitchen, the scythe still clutched in 
his hands. She swam around in the wet 
of his eyes. 

"Molly! Molly! I been — ’’ he shivered. 

She waited. He finally got it out. 
"Molly, we got to move away from here. 
That old man, know what he was doing 
here? 'That wheat! This scythe! Every 
time I use it, every time I cut grain a thou- 
sand people die.” 

Molly got up, quick, dropping her knife. 

Joerg went on: "That’s how it is! I 
know! I heard voices in the grain now — 
sad voices — telling me to stop, telling me 
not to kill them!” 

"Tom!” 

He didn’t hear her. "That’s what’s 
wrong with the field. 'The nasty way it 
grows crooked, wild like a idiot, that’s 
it—” 
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She stared at him. Her eyes were blue 
glass. Nothing else. 

He stopped, put his hand to his mouth. 
“You don’t believe me. You think I’m 
crazy. But wait — Oh, God, Molly, I just 
killed my mother! I just — ’’ 

“Tom Joerg, you stop!’’ 

“I did it by cutting down the stalk of 
wheat that was her! I killed her. I felt 
her dying. That’s how I found out — ’’ 
“Tom Joerg!’’ Molly’s voice cracked like 
a hand across his face. Angry and afraid 
together. “Tom Joerg, shut up! Shut up!” 
He mumbled. “Oh, Molly. . . .’’ 

H IS hands opened. The scythe slipped 
and clamored on the floor. Molly 
picked it up with a snap of anger. She set 
it hard in a corner, glaring at Joerg. “Ten 
years,’’ she said, "I been with you. You 
gone through dust and 'beat and havin’ 
nothin’ but prayers and water in your 
mouth. And now — ^when your luck’s 
changed — ^you can’t bear up under it You 
get crazy ideas about — ’’ 

Joerg didn’t try to speak. He just 
swayed. 

Molly hurried into the living room. The 
Bible was in her small worn hands when 
she returned. “Now you set down, Tom 
Joerg, and you listen while I read. Set 
down! ’’ 

She rustled the pages open. It soimded 
just like wheat rustling in a small, slow 
wind. Joerg trembled. Molly lifted the 
Bible, read black words on a white page, 
looking up from time to time to see what 
was happening to Tom’s face. 

A sound came in from the sunshine. A 
small incongruous sound at a moment like 
this. The kids, laughing in the shade of 
a large live odk. 

Molly kept reading. 

'That was on Tuesday. Molly read from 
the Bible each evening after that. Until 
the following Wednesday, a week later, 
when Joerg walked down to a distant town 


to see if there was any mail at General De- 
livery. 

'There was a letter. 

Joerg came home looking two hundred 
years older, walking blind and unsteady. 
He heild the letter out to Molly and quoted 
its contents to her in a strange voice: 

" — ^your mother passed away at one 
o’clock Tuesday afternoon. Her heart — ’’ 

TOERG didn’t cry. AH he said was, 
^ "Get the kids in the car, load it up 
with our belongin’s. We’re goin’ on to 
California. We’re not stayin’ here a day 
longer. ...” 

“Tom, what makes you think this way?” 

"I feel it. I know it. I ain’t told you, 
but that wheat ain’t healthy. You know 
yourself this ain’t decent land for grain. 
Yet here it is! And it ripens in patches, 
a little bit each day. That ain’t right. 
And as soon as I cut it — it rots! And next 
morning, without any help, its taken root, 
startin’ to grow again. 

“Last Tuesday I felt it strong, like liquor 
runnin’ through me. And when I cut one 
wheat-swathe it was like rippin’ my own 
flesh! I heard somebody scream. Sounded 
just like — ^my mother. And now — today 
— this letter.” 

Joerg shifted uneasily in his chair, feel- 
ing sucked clean and full of hot fire. 

Mollie’s fingers tightened around the 
letter, hard. 

"We’re not going to California, Tom. 
We’re stayin’ on here, no matter what.” 

“MoUy ...” 

“We’re stayin’ on here. Where we’re 
sure of eatin’ and sleepin’, where we’re 
sure of livin’ decent and livin’ long. Look 
here, Tom, I’m not raisin’ my children like 
skin and bones again!” 

'The sky was blue through the windows, 
the sun slanted in, touching half of Molly’s 
very calm face, shining one eye bright blue. 
Four or five water drops poised, pearled 
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and fell from the faucet slowly, shining, 
before Joerg sighed. The sigh was husky 
and resigned. He nodded, eyes closed. 
"All right, Molly. You’re right, I guess. 
We — we’ll stay.” 

He picked up the scythe. 'The words on 
the metal leaped at him with a sharp glit- 
ter. WHO WIELDS ME— WIELDS THE 
WORLD! 

"We’ll stay. . . 

N ext morning he walked to the old 
man’s grave. There was a single fresh 
sprout of wheat growing in the center of 
it. 'The same sprout, reborn, that the old 
man had held in his hands weeks before. 

He talked to the old man, getting no 
answers, but still talking. "You knew you 
were going to die. You worked the field 
for all your life because you had to, and 
one day you came across your own life 
grow'ing there. You knew it was yours. 
You cut it. And you went home, put on 
your grave clothes, and your heart gave 
out and you died. 'That’s how it was, 
wasn’t it? And you passed the land on to 
me, and when I die. I’m supposed to hand 
it over to someone else.” 

Joerg’s voice held awe in it. "How 
long a time has this been goin’ on? With 
nobody knowin’ about this field and its use 
except the men with the scythe . . . ?” 

Quite suddenly Joerg felt very old. 'The 
valley seemed ancient, mummified, secre- 
tive, dried and bent and powerful. When 
the Indians danced on the prairie it had 
been here. 'The same sky, the same wind, 
the same wheat. And before the Indians? 
Some Cro-Magnon, gnarled and shag- 
haired, wielding a crude wooden scythe, 
perhaps, prowling down through the living 
wheat. . . . 

Joerg returned to work. Up, down. 
Up, down. Obsessed with the idea of be- 
ing the Grim Reaper. He, himself. Tom 
Joerg! It burst upon him in a mad, wild 
surge of strength and horror. 
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Up! WHO WIELDS ME— Down! 
WIELDS THE WORLD! 

What power for a simple Kansan 
farmer! 

He began accepting the job with some 
sort of makeshift philosophy. It was sim- 
ply his way of getting food, lodging for 
his family. 'They deserved eating, living 
decent after all these years. 

Up, dowh. Each grain a life, a smile 
he cut in half. And, he realized suddenly, 
if he planned it carefully, thought about it 
enough, why, why he and Mollie and Tom 
and Susie could live forever. 

If he could find the place where the 
grain grew that represented himself and 
Molly and the kids — ^they could be immor- 
tal. He would never cut it! 

Just then, as if at a signal, it hit him. 

Mollie, Tom and Susie. Right there at 
his feet. Their wheat! Their grain. Their 
symbols! One more stroke of his scythe 
and he’d slice them away and they’d be 
dead! 

Mollie, Tom, Susie! He was certain of it. 
He was positive. Trembling, he knelt 
down and looked at the three strands of 
life. The energy of them struck at him. 

It wasn’t fair. So soon after he had been 
forced to kill his mother. And now, on the 
heels of it all, after ages of unfair starva- 
tion and sweating and praying, this was his 
reward. 

He had to kill Molly and young Tom 
and his sister. 

He didn’t. He grabbed the scythe and 
ran back to the house. 

Molly thought it was awfully strange 
when he came in, kissed her on the cheek, 
giving no reason for it at all. 

O VER his dinner of pork and white 
bread and cool milk he worried 
quietly, watching the kids running around 
the yard. 

Molly said, "You quit work early today, 
Tom.” She poked unconsciously at pork 
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sizzling in the pan. "Does — does the wheat 
still rot when it falls?" 

Tom nodded. She dished him more 
pork. “Keep tryin’. Some day it’ll be 
healthy. Write to the Agricultural Bureau, 
have them come look at it — ” 

"No.” 

"Don’t act that way. I just suggested, 
that’s all.’’ 

Tom’s eyes dilated. "I got to stay here 
all my life. Can’t nobody else mess with 
the wheat, they wouldn’t know where to 
cut. They might cut the wrong parts.” 

“What wrong parts?” 

"Nothing.” He chewed slowly. "Nothin’ 
at all.” 

"Tom, the Government men’d be the 
best thing for that wheat.” 

Joerg pushed his plate aside, quick, put 
his fork down. "W^y, who knows what 
they might want to do. They might even 
— might even want to plow the whole field 
under!” 

Molly nodded. "That’s what it needs,” 
she said. "And start ail over again with 
new seed!” 

Joerg stood up and went to the door. 
"You still don’t believe what I said about 
the scythe, do you?” 

She ate. "No, Tom, I don’t. And 
please don’t talk about it.” 

Tom pushed the kitchen door open. 
"I’m not writin’ any government, and I’m 
not handin’ over the cuttin’ of this field 
to no stranger, ever.” 

N O MA'TTER how he felt about killing 
his wife and children, he couldn’t 
neglect what was left of the wheat. People 
had to die. That was his job, making sure 
they did. He detoured around that place 
where Mollie and Tom and Susie’s wheat- 
grains grew up in the sun, and started using 
his scythe on the far end of the field where 
he knew he wouldn’t cut them by mistake. 

He didn’t like it. By the time an hour 
had passed he had been responsible for the 


death of six of his old, loved friends. Joe 
Spangeler, William March, Lars Johnson 
and others all back in Kansas. Instinc- 
tively, he read their names and lives in the 
cut dead wheat. 

It was then that Joerg couldn’t take it any 
longer. He brought the scythe back to the 
house, locked it in the cellar and threw the 
key away. He was done being the Grim 
Reaper. Done for good and all! 

That evening he sat on the front porch, 
smoking his pipe, telling the kids stories 
so he could hear them laugh. But they 
didn’t laugh much. 'They seemed quiet, 
tired and funny, like they weren’t his chil- 
dren any more. Funny. 

Molly complained of a headache, 
dragged around the house a little, and went 
to bed early and fell into a deep sleep. 
That was funny, too. Molly always stayed 
up late and was full of vinegar. 

The wheat field tugged at him like a 
strong magnet. It wanted cutting. It didn’t 
like being neglected until tomorrow. Cer- 
tain stal^, certain lives, required reaping 
nowl Joerg swallowed quietly. 

Moonlight rippled over die wheat like 
a silver sea. 

What would happen to the world if he 
never went into the field again to carry out 
his ordained jc^? What would happen to 
people who were ripe for death, and wait- 
ing for the scythe? 

He would wait and see. He would sleep 
on it. 

Molly was breathing softly when he 
blew out the oil lamps and went to bed. 
But he couldn’t sleep. He kept hearing the 
wind in the wheat, and feeling the hunger 
in his arms to do his work. The grain 
called to him. 

In the middle of the night he found 
himself walking in the field, with the 
scythe in his hands. Walking like an 
automaton, crazy with fear, drugged with 
terror, but walking and walking. He didn’t 
remember unlocking the cellar door, get- 
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ting the sq^the, but here he was awake in 
the moonlight, walking in the grain. 

Among these grains there were many 
who were old, weary, wanting so very much 
to sleep. They pleaded with him in small, 
silent voices. Sleep — give us sleep! The 
long, quiet, moonlit sleep. 

The urge of the scythe was insane and in- 
credible. It held onto his hands, grew; 
there, forcing him to walk. 

Somehow he managed to get free of it, 
throw it down and run away from it, 
around a small hill, where he stopped and 
w'ent down on his knees. 'T don’t want to 
kill any more. Please. I don’t want Molly 
dead, and the kids. If I work with the 
Scythe again I’ll have to kill them. Please. 
Don’t ask me to do it!” 

But the stars only blinked in the indigo 
sky. That was all the light there was, be- 
cause the moon had just gone down. 

And Joerg heard the explosion. 

S OMETHING came up over the rim of 
the hill into the sky. Like a living 
creature it danced, throwing out arms of 
flame, licking the stars. Sparks fell like hot 
rain into Joerg’s face. 'Hie thick hot odor 
of fire came with it. It happened instantly. 
'The house! 

Joerg cried out and couldn’t hear him- 
self for the way his heart kicked his in- 
sides out. He forgot how to run and had 
to learn all over again, looking at the fire. 

The little white house with the live oaks 
fronting it, and the iron pump in back of 
it. It was roaring up in one savage thrust 
of flame. A heat-tide rolled over the hill 
and Joerg swam in it, drowning over his 
head. 

The house looked like a new-born sun, 
not a shingle, bolt or threshold in it was not 
alive with flame. It made noises. Blister- 
ing, crackling fumbling noises. 

Joerg yelled it: "Molly! Susie! 
Tom!” 

We wondered why he bothered yelling. 


Before he got near the house he knew he 
wouldn’t get an answer. He didn’t. 

He got as close to it as possible. So close 
that his eydsrows stung, withered; his skin 
crawled hot like paper burning, crisping, 
curling up in little tight curls. 

•'Molly! Tom!” 

'The only answer he got was a rent crum- 
bling when the roof fell in. Brilliant 
skirts of sparks were tossed out by it. 

The fire settled down contentedly to 
feed. Joerg ran around the house a dozen 
times, all alone. Then he sat down where 
the fire toasted his body and waited. 
Waited xmtil all the walls had sunken 
down with fluttering crashes, until the ceil- 
ings bent, blanketing the floor with molten 
plaster and scorched lathing. Until the 
flame died and smoke coughed up skyward 
and the dawn was coming slowly and there 
was nothing but embering ashes, smoulder- 
ing. 

Disregarding the intense heat-drive fan- 
ning from the leveled frames, Joerg walked 
into the center of the ruin. It was still too 
dark to see much. Red light glowed on his 
sweating throat. 

Here — the kitchen. Charred, and disas- 
sembled tables, chairs, the iron stove, the 
cupboards. 

Here — the hall. And here the parlor 
and here the bedroom where — 

Where Molly was still alive. 

Where Molly Joerg now lay sleeping 
among angry embers, sleeping pleasantly as 
if nothing had happened. Her small white 
hands at her side, flaked with hot sparks. 
Her calm face slumbering with a flaming 
lath across one cheek. 

Joerg staggered. She was actually lying 
there in the remnants of her smoking bed- 
room, lying on a bed of glittering sparks, 
her skin perfectly intact, her breast rising, 
falling, taking air. 

"Molly!” 

Alive and sleeping after the fire, after 
the walls had roared down, after ceilings 
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had collapsed upon her and flame stepped 
upon her. Joerg shuddered. 

The soles of his shoes smoked as he 
pushed through piles of smoking lath to- 
ward Molly. It might have seared his feet 
off the ankles, but he wouldn’t have felt it. 
He kneeled down in it. "Molly.” 

S HE didn’t move. She didn’t hear. She 
didn’t speak. She wasn’t dead. She 
wasn’t alive. She just lay there with the 
fire surrounding her and not touching her, 
not harming her in any way. Her cotton 
nightgown was streaked with ashes, but 
not burnt. Her brown hair spread on a 
pillow of red-hot coals. 

Joerg touclied her cheek. It was cold. 
Cold in the middle of hell. Tiny breaths 
trembled her half-smiling lips. 

"Molly, what’s wrong? How did 

Joerg suddenly was aware of a sick 
stomach and a heart beating like a battered 
kettle-drum. He was plain scared, all 
through. 

Susie and little Tom were there, too. Be- 
hind a smoke-veil he made out two smaller 
figures huddled in the middle of a blanket 
of crisped plaster, sleeping. 

He carried Molly out of the ruins like 
she was a kid. And then he went back and 
brought out the quiet forms that were Susie 
and young Tom. He laid them on the 
edge of the wheat field and tried to get 
them to wake up. Nothing happened. 

"Molly, wake up. Time to get up. An- 
other day, Molly.” 

Her breasts moved up and moved down. 
"Kids! Tom, Susie — wake up! Your 
mother is — ” 

He trembled over the word. Dead? 
No, not dead. But — 

He shook the kids, but they were too 
busy sleeping. He straightened up, his 
face all white, deep cut lines. He knew. 

He knew why they slept through the fire 
and continued to sleep now. He knew 


why Molly just lay there, never wanting to 
laugh again. 

The power of the Wheat and the Sqrthe. 

'Their lives, scheduled to end yesterday, 
May 30, 1939, had been prolonged simply 
because he refused to cut the grain. By 
waiting, he had hoped to prevent their 
deaths. He thought he could make them 
immortal. They should have died in the 
fire. That’s the way Fate wrote it. But 
since he had not reaped their grain, noth- 
ing could hurt them. A house had flamed 
and crumpled and still they lived. But 
there was nothing for them to do. 'They 
were caught halfway, not dead, not alive. 
Simply — waiting. 

And all over the world thousands more 
just like them, victims of accidents, fires, 
disease, waiting, sleeping just like Molly 
and the kids. Not able to die, not able to 
live. All because he was afraid to cut the 
grain. All because he thought he could 
trick Fate. 

He closed his eyes tight, cursed. 'The 
job had to be done every day. With never 
a stop, never a pause forever and forever 
and forever. 

All right! By God, he’d show them! 
He’d cut the grain! 

He didn’t say good-by to his family. He 
found the scythe and ran up into the field, 
feeling the hunger of it strike up through 
his arms, a hunger that he nursed now 
with insane anger! Wheat whipped against 
his legs like flails. He pounded through 
it, shouting. He stopped. 

"Molly!” he cried, and raised the blade 
and brought it down. Down, hard. Cut- 
ting wheat. 

"Children!” he cried again, and raised 
the blade and brought it down again. 

Somebody screamed. It sounded like 
three people. Joerg didn’t turn around. 

A nd then sobbing wildly, with a fierce 
unrelenting insanity of vengeance 
against Fate in every muscle, he rose above 
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the ^rain again and again and hewed to 
left and to right and to left and to right 
and to left and to right. Over and over 
and over! Slicing out huge scars in green 
wheat and ripe wheat. With no selection 
and no care, cursing, over and over, swear- 
ing, laughing laughter that was not his own 
any more. The blade swimg up in the 
rising sun and came down in the sun, 
singing and whistling. 

Hitler marched into Austria. 

The blade swung insanely. 

Hitler marched into Czechoslovakia. 

Tlie blade sang crimson w-et. 

Poland fell. 

The grain leaped up, green, falling left 
and right. 

Bombs hurtled down, shattering Lon- 
don, shattering Moscow. 

And the blade w'cnt on rising, crashing, 
scarring with the hot fury of a man who has 
fought and lost his loved ones and docs not 


know or care what he does to the world. 

Just a few short miles off the Main High- 
way, down a rough dirt road that leads to 
nowhere, just a few short miles from the 
highway jammed with California-bound 
traffic. 

Once in a while during the long years 
a jalopy gets off the main highway, pulls 
up steaming in front of the charred ruin 
of a little white house at the end of the 
dirt road, to ask instructions from a farmer 
who works insanely, unendingly, wildly, 
witliout ever stopping, night and day in the 
wheat field there. 

But they get no help, no answer. The 
farmer in the field is too busy, cv'cn after 
all these years, too busy hewing and chop- 
ping the green wheat instead of the ripe 
wheat. 

And Tom joerg moves on with his 
scythe. With tliat hot mad light in his eyes. 
On and on and on. . . . 


Strange Music 

By DOROTHY QUICK 


I ONCE heard elfin music 
When the moon w'as low; 
And I saw elfin shadows 
Dancing to and fro. 



I once heard elfin music 
When the moon was low 
So now I hear that music 
Wherever I may go. 



Since then no other music 
Can quicken my heart’s beat 
And never comes a rhythm 
That tempts my dancing feet. 



eturn of the Undead 

By OTIS ADELBERT KLINE and FRANK BELKNAP LONG 


The Grave Robbers 



ERENCE O’ROURKE was fright- 
ened. There was a strained hor- 
ror in his gaze as he stood staring 


down at old Simeon Hodges lying still and 
pale in his coffin. 

The tall young man beside him was grin- 
ning derisively. "What’s the matter, Terry? 
Scared of your own shadow?’’ 



It takes some sense of humor to laugh 
off a dead man who’s come all the 
way from the cemetery just to see you. 
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O’Rourke drew in his breath sharply. 
I can’t understand it,” he muttered. "He’s 
been dead nearly a month, but he — ^he still 
looks spruced up!” 

Marvin Cummings shifted his spade and 
spat down into the empty grave. "Pull 
yourself together, Terry,” he gibed. "He’s 
been shot full of arsenic. You ought to 
know that a well-preserved corpse can take 
it.” 

Harsh laughter came from both sides of 
him. O’Rourke’s three companions were 
trying hard to be hard. Tall, blue-eyed 
M. T. (Empty) Cummings, his straw- 
colored hair blowing in the night wind. 
Little John Slater, his shoulders hunched 
and his hands thrust deep into his pockets 
— to hide their trembling. Lanky, freckled- 
faced Clarence Limerick, looking even 
younger than his nineteen years. 

O NLY O’Rourke wasn’t pretending. 

"All rigjit,” he muttered. "Laugh 
your heads off. Digging that poor old fel- 
low Up and robbing him of the peace he’s 
entity to isn’t my idea of a joke.” 

"The joke won’t be on him,” said Cum- 
mings, ghoulishly. "His sense of humor 
has atrophied — along with his heart, lungs 
and liver.” 

"That’s right,” said little Slater. "The 
joke will be on Freddy. He’ll hit the ceil- 
ing when he sees a corpse in his bed.” 

"It’s a mean, malicious trick,” said 
O’Rourke. "I’m ashamed of myself. 
We’re grave robbers. We’re worse than — ” 
"Aw, stow it, Terry,” rapped Limerick. 
"You weren’t so thin-skinned this morn- 
ing. You agreed with us that Freddy 
needed hardening. He’s so damned ner- 
vous and excitable that a dead fly on his 
undershirt w’ould scare the pants off him.” 

"Yeah, something has got to be done 
about Freddy,” agreed Cummings. "If he 
wants to be a sawbones he’ll have to stop 
yelling for his mama every time he sees 
a calvaria chisseled off, and a nice, juicy 


brain exposed. It’s a wonder Nancy has 
any respect for him.” 

"’That’s what gets me down,” grunted 
Limerick. "He faints in the dissecting 
room and what happens.? She goes out 
with him on a date. With nail-hard mate- 
rial to choose from why did she have to 
go soft on a weak-kneed Freshman squirt?” 

"Oh, Freddy’s all right,” grunted Cum- 
mings, charitably. "All he needs is a jolt. 
We’re doing everything possible for the 
lad. Digging up Hodges is no crime be- 
cause the old fellow was a nonentity plus.” 

"We couldn’t have picked a lonelier 
corpse,” chimed in Slater. "He lived like 
an animal, alone in the woods. There’ll be 
no mourners coming to his grave.” 

“Yeah, that’s the beauty of it,” agreed 
Limerick. "When we put him back no one 
will be the wiser — except Freddy.” 

O’Rourke scarcely heard him. He w-as 
staring at Cummings as though unable to 
believe his eyes. Cummings had ceased 
to grin. 'The revulsion in his mind had at 
last undermined his bravado. His face 
was twitching and he was staring down at 
the dead man as though transfixed. 

It wasn’t to be wondered at, really. 'The 
yawning grave, the smell of tainted, moldy 
earth, and the shadowy outlines of tomb- 
stones had alone sufficed to terrify 
O’Rourke. Cummings was made of sterner 
stuff, but the pinched and sallow face of 
old Hodges would have struck terror to 
the heart of a ghoul. 

I N HIS cheap, pineboard coffin under the 
moon he commanded more respect than 
he had ever commanded in life. His claw- 
like hands, folded limply on his chest, the 
charity clothes in which he had been buried 
and the rough stubble on his cheeks seemed 
somehow pathetic, horrible — dragging him 
forth to meet the light worse than a desecra- 
tion. 

Cummings took a cigarette out of his 
pocket and stuck it in his pale, twitching 
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mouth. "We’ve got to work fast,” he mut- 
tered, "Nancy has to be in by ten. Freddy 
will waste maybe fifteen minutes billing 
and cooing with her in the vestibule of the 
femme dorm, but we can’t count on it” 

He lit the cigarette with trembling fin- 
gers. "Terry, you and Limerick take hold 
of his shoulders. Slats and I will lift his 
legs.” 

It was a gruesome undertaking. 
O’Rourke was shaking like a leaf when 
they rolled the corpse into a tarpaulin, and 
loaded it on a carry-cot from the college 
supply room. 

The cadaver was limp, flaccid, but re- 
markably well-preserved. Simeon Hodges 
had looked cadaverous in life and death 
had not changed him. 

"Well, well,” rapped Cummings. 
"What are we waiting for?” 

"My legs,” croaked O’Rourke. 

"Damn your legs. Get going.” 

Out of the moonlit cemetery they plod- 
ded, four frightened medical students car- 
rying a gruesome burden. Down a narrow 
dirt road to Miller’s junction, and then 
east between lonely farmhouses to the dor- 
mitories, halls and grounds of Carlton 
Medical School. 

Frederick Simpson was a fresh-air fiend. 
He had gone off with Nancy Summers and 
left the window of his room on the ground 
floor of the men’s dormitory open to the 
Warm September night. Removing the 
wing fasteners on the outside of the screen 
and passing Simeon Hodges across the sill 
was a simple matter. 

Slater and Cummings climbed into the 
room while O’Rourke and Limerick re- 
mained on the lawn with the carry-cot, 
hoisting the body up and sighing with re- 
lief w'hen it was sei2ed from above and 
dragged into blackness. 

Slater and Cummings gripped the corpse 
in a sort of half-Nelson and staggered with 
it to Freddy’s bed. It toolc them scarcely 
five minutes to accomplish their grisly 


task. 'They descended breathlessly, their 
faces wan in the moonlight. 

"Did you tuck him in for the night,” 
whispered Limerick, hoarsely. 

"You bet we did. We propped him 
right up in Freddy’s bed, and put a book 
in his hands. Babcock’s Post-Mortem Ap- 
pearances.” 

A gruesome smile creased Limerick’s 
thin, bloodless lips. "A living case book, 
eh?” 

"We shouldn’t be standing here chin- 
ning,” interposed O’Rourke. "Freddy ’ll 
be back any minute now.” 

Cummings nodded, rotated the wing 
fastener till it overlapped the screen and 
screwed it into place. 

"You’d better return that cot to the sup- 
ply room. Slats,” he said. "Keep out of 
the moonlight and tiptoe when you hit 
the corridor. You’ll find us in Terry’s 
room.” 

Terry’s room was three windows further 
along, at tlie southern extremity of the 
dormitory. Terry was not a fresh air 
fanatic, but he had left his window open 
on purpose to the warm autumn night. 

'The three conspirators climbed in hastily, 
leaving the screen fastener ajar. They 
sank into chairs by the window in darkness, 
and mopped sweat from their brows. 
O’Rourke had set four wicker chairs in a 
semi-circle close to the window in prepara- 
tion for just such an event. 

The session of watchful waiting which 
ensued dragged like a dead eternity. Every 
once in a while O’Rourke peered out, cran- 
ing his thin neck and humming to keep 
his courage up. 

F inally he saw it. a wide swath 
of radiance on the trampled lawn im- 
mediately beneath Freddy’s window. He 
withdrew his head with a jerk. 

"Freddy’s back,” he whispered, hoarsely. 
'There was a saaping of chair legs, fol- 
lowed by a muffled oath and Cummings 
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and Limerick collided a foot from the sill. 
Ruthlessly Cummings elbowed the younger 
student aside. 

"Yeah, he’s standing right by the win- 
dow,’’ he confirmed. "I can see his shadow 
on the lawn.” 

"You can see! How about me?” 

"Pipe down, Limerick. Keep back. We 
don’t want him to hear us.” 

"He’ll yell out in a second,” O’Rourke 
murmured. "He hasn’t seen it yet.” 

Breathlessly the three students waited 
for a blood-curdling scream to echo across 
the campus. 'They hoped it would be 
blood-curdling. What was the good of 
frightening Freddy if he didn’t go all to 
pieces and cry out in abject terror. 

T^OR five full minutes they waited, curs- 

, ing Freddy inwardly. Finally Cum- 
mings jumped up, and started pacing the 
room like a caged orang-outang. 

"Something’s wrong,” he muttered. ' 
"He’s either drunk, or we’ve underesti- 
mated him. A lad who can — ” 

His speech congealed. From beyond the 
window there had come an unutterably ter- 
rifying sound — a metallic screeching and 
rasping which wrenched a cry from Limer- 
ick and jelled the blood in O’Rourke’s 
veins. 

'This time Cummings and Limerick 
reached the window simultaneously. To- 
gether they stared out, their view-hogging 
impulses forgotten. 

'The sound was not repeated. But streak- 
ing across the campus in the moonlight was 
a tall and quaking figure, its arms crooked 
sharply at the elbows, and its coat-tails 
flying. 

"Freddy!” gasped Cummings. "Just 
look at him go!” 

"As though the Devil were after him,” 
chuckled Limerick. "That sound we heard 
must have been the screen ripping. He 
frightens slow, but boy, does it take!” 

Cummings sighed with’rclief. "So that’s 


what it was. I thought for a minute it was 
a banshee on a tear.” 

The three students sank down in their 
chairs and exchanged significant glances. 
They had put it over. Freddy had had the 
scare of his life. 

They were having a quiet laugh together 
when there came a knock at the door. 

Cumming’s grin vanished. "That you, 
Slats?” he called. 

'Through the thin panel came the rasp- 
ing voice of Dr. Amos Harlow, the pro- 
fessor in charge of the men’s dormitory. 
"Your door is bolted on the inside, Mr. 
O’Rourke. Open it immediately.” 

Cummings jumped up, swung his chair 
into the middle of the room and grabbed 
a book. 

Limerick threw himself down on 
O’Rourke’s bed and whipped out a pipe. 

"O’Rourke crossed swiftly to the door 
and threw it open. "Sorry, sir,” he apolo- 
gized. 

TAR. FIARLOW was a wiry little man 
with snow-white hair and a skin as 
smooth as a baby’s. He fairly stormed 
into the room, his eyes blazing. 

"You know damn well it’s an infraction 
to keep your door bolted after ten-thirty,” 
he rapped. 

"Baloney,” Cummings murmured. 

Dr. Harlow swung on him. "What was 
that?” 

Cummings grimaced. "I said it was only 
an accident, sir. Mr. O’Rourke snapped 
the bolt .absent-mindedly, without think- 
ing.” 

"Well, all right. But think next time — 
all of you. You’ll turn the dormitory 
into a fire-trap.” 

He cleared his throat. "A moment ago 
I heard a very strange noise on your side 
of the hall — a sort of tearing sound. It 
seemed to come from this room. Did you 
gentlemen — ” 

"We heard it,” said Limerick. 
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"You did? Then perhaps you can tell 
me what caused it.” 

'T — I think it came from outside,” stam- 
mered O’Rourke. "We heard it through 
the window.” 

"Nonsense,” snapped Harlow. "How 
could I hear an outside noise from my side 
of the hall. Gentlemen, I intend to find 
out where that sound came from.” 

He wheeled and walked put of the 
room. Fearfully, their hearts in their 
throats, O’Rourke, Cummings and Limer- 
ick followed him. "Play innocent and 
dumb,” cautioned Cununings. 

Harlow tapped on a dozen doors up 
and down the corridor before he came to 
Freddy’s room. At Freddy’s room he 
tapped again and again. 

"Mr. Simpson,” he called. "I wish 
to speak to you. Are you awake, Simp- 
son?” 

There was no reply. 

"Better open it, sir,” . whispered 
O’Rourke. He knew that Harlow intended 
to do that very thing, so what was the use 
of stalling? Harlow would step into the 
room and run smack into the horror. 

It couldn’t be avoided now. Harlow 
had questioned every student on the ground 
floor with the exception of Freddy and 
Freddy didn’t answer. Harlow would get 
a jolt too. But he wouldn’t plunge shridk- 
ing through what was left of the screen. 
He’d swing around and start asking ques- 
tions. 

It would mean expulsion^ but it had to 
be faced. They would have to take their 
medicine like men. 

Harlow’s face was purpling when he 
pushed into the room. "No student could 
sleep that soundly,” he muttered. 

Tremulously the guilty three piled in 
after him. 

The light was still on in Freddy’s room. 
It flooded over the crumpled bed and the 
still, white form lying there. Not sitting 
with a book gruesomely propped up before 


it, but lying with its head dangling over 
the foot of the bed and its arms rigidly 
outflung. 

For an instant they thought that Simeon 
Hodges had simply toppled over. Passing 
from the darkness of the corridor into the 
brightly lighted room and seeing what 
looked like a corpse such a first impression 
was imavoidable. 

For a merciful instant their minds en- 
visaged simply expulsion, disgrace and the 
difficulty of explaining it to the home folks. 
Then real horror gripped them, shook them 
and left them as limp as rags. 

Hideously the truth dawned. It wasn’t 
old Hodges lying there. It was Freddy 
Simpson and he looked — ghastly. Freddy 
had red hair and a fresh, boyish com- 
plexion, but now his face was corpse pale 
and the blood on bis throat was sudi a 
bright, glaring red that his hair seemed 
drab by contrast. 

The blood had come from two tiny cuts 
immediately above Freddy’s Adam’s Ap- 
ple. One on each side of his throat — two 
tiny punctures oozing bright blood. 

'The reactions of O’Rourke, Limerick 
and Cummings were as divergent as their 
personalities. 

Cummings said: "My God!” and turned 
as white as a sheet. 

Limerick swore lustily. 

O’Rourke said nothing at all. He didn’t 
even cry out. All he did was reel back 
against the wall and slump to the floor in a 
dead faint. 

Let’s Bury Him 

I T 'WAS past midnight when they re- 
assembled in O’Rourke’s room to talk 
it over in hushed whispers. Slater had re- 
joined them and was adding his voice to 
the discussions, his hands in his pockets, 
his shoulders hunched. 

"We ought to bf thankful he’s rallying,” 
he muttered. "I was afraid his overtaxed 
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heart couldn’t stand anything but a saline 
infusion.” 

"I’d have given him the hemorrhage 
emergency treatment,” agreed Cummings. 
"Fifty grains of sodium chloride and 
sodium sulphate in boiling water by hypo- 
dermoclysis. Pumping all that blood into 
him was risky as hell. But I suppose heroic 
measures are sometimes justified. 

"Stockwell says he was almost drained 
— and Stockwell ought to know. He’s 
stained more leukocytes than any blood- 
hound in America.” 

"Stow the shop talk,” interjected Lim- 
erick. "We’re facing a grim situation. I 
don’t believe Simeon Hodges came to life 
and broke through that screen. I don’t 
believe it was him we saw streaking it 
across the campus. O’Rourke thinks it was. 
Okay, O’Rourke believes in vampires. If 
we want to grovel we couldn’t ask for a 
better explanation. 

"Old Simeon was a vampire. We dug 
up a vampire. He attacked Freddy, bit 
into his neck and sucked him dry. You 
saw the teeth marks on Freddy’s throat. 
Blood all over poor Freddy, and we’re to 
blame. We dug up a limp, blood-hungry 
vampire.” 

Limerick’s lips were twisting in a sneer. 
"Okay, if you want it that way. We’ll put 
our brains in hock and throw away the loan 
ticket.” 

"Limerick,” said O’Rourke, his voice 
strained. "You’ve got to listen. I’m ap- 
pealing to you not as a student of medicine, 
remember. I’m just a run-of-the-mill guy 
who has done a lot of reading on his own. 

"I’ve read books you’ve never heard 
about, by writers with a lot of sound 
scholarship behind them. Plenty of edu- 
cated people believe in vampires today. 
There’s an English scholar named Summers 
who cites hundreds of cases of vampirism 
in the twentieth century. A few of them 
have come under his own personal observa- 
tion. 


"He believes in vampires, ghouls, were- 
wolves, and incubi. You can’t laugh away 
the findings of a man like tliat. He’s got 
more on the ball than any prof in this 
college. When I read his six-hundred page 
books for the first time it was as though 
a hundred ton weight had descended on my 
brain.” 

"Yeah, and crushed it,” sneered Limer- 
ick. "What do you take us for.? It’s easy 
to understand why that sort of tripe was 
taken seriously in the Middle Ages — peo- 
ple had nothing better to do than sit around 
and wait for something to happen.” 

"Perhaps someone was spying on m 
when we dug Simeon up,” hazarded Cum- 
mings. "Perhaps he tried to scare hell out 
of us by stealing the corpse, and turning 
our little joke against us. I wouldn’t put 
it past a couple of seniors I know.” 

'"rhat wouldn’t account for Freddy’s loss 
of blood Of the cuts in his throat,” ob- 
jected Slater. 

"Stockwell says that Freddy was 
anaemic,” buttressed Limerick. "He was 
treating Freddy for a mild oligocythemia. 
How do we know he lost so much blood.? 
Maybe he cut himself while shaving, or 
something.” 

Cummings was pacing the room. "All 
this is getting us nowhere,” he muttered. 
"It isn’t far to the cemetery. I move we 
adjourn to Simeon Hodges’ grave.” 

There was a chorus of assents. 

"Maybe Simeon has come home to 
roost.” 

"Yeah. Whoever snatched him may 
have put him back.” 

"We’d better take our spades along — 
just in case.” 

R eturning to the cemetery was a 
nightmare ordeal to O’Rourke. His 
companions seemed to share his forebod- 
ings, for they approached Simeon Hodges’ 
grave in complete silence. 

Their heavy brogues made a crunching 
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sound as they plodded over the black, 
mouldy earth. Between the wind-stirred 
branches of tall, thick-boled trees they 
caught occasional glimpses of a moon that 
seemed to be swimming in a sea of blood. 

The illusion chilled O’Rourke more 
than the huge, misshapen shadows which 
crouched at the base of the tombstones and 
slumbered on the neglected graves. He 
knew that it wasn’t the redness of ap- 
proaching dawn which glimmered between 
the branches but that mysterious, inexplic- 
able ruddiness which the sky sometimes 
assumes in the small hours when the moon 
is gibbous and the night wanes. 

rpHEIR thoughts were sloping down into 
terror-haunted depths when they ar- 
rived" at the grave and halted before Simeon 
Hodges’ coffin. Tlie coffin was still stand- 
ing beside the grave where they had left 
it, but it was no longer open, and it was 
no longer empty! 

Protruding from one corner of the 
stained, pine-board casket was a pale, claw- 
like hand. 

"God!” shrieked O’Rourke, his neck- 
hairs rising in terror. 

Limerick dropped his spade and took a 
swift step backwards. Slater and Cum- 
mings stood rooted, their eyse wide and 
staring. 

The coffin was unevenly sprinkled with 
fresh earth. A crude mound had been 
built up on one side of it, and part of the 
heaped earth had spilled over on the 
closed lid. 

O’Rourke was ghastly pale. “He — he 
must have crawled back himself,” he 
moaned. 

Cummings’ hands had gone to his face 
as though to shut out the sight. Now 
they dropped to reveal a countenance of 
haggard concern. 

"What in hell do you mean?” 

“It’s as plain as the nose on your face. 
He clawed up all that earth and climbed 


back inside before he let the lid fall. He 
knew that the jar would scatter dirt on the 
coffin.” 

It was an ingenious explanation, but 
Limerick didn’t like it. “WTay should he 
do that,” he sneered. 

“For protection after sunrise,” said 
O’Rourke. “An undburied vampire en- 
dures the most horrible torments. He’s 
buried now — symbolically.” 

“It looks like a one-man job, all right,” 
muttered Slater, awe and terror in his 
voice. 

Limerick wheeled on him. 

“Don't be a fool. Slats. This could have 
been the work of a dozen persons.” 

“I’ll soon find out whether he’s a vam- 
pire or not,” muttered Cummings. “If 
he has blood-stains on his mouth — ” 

He was reaching for the coffin lid when 
O’Rourke grabbed his wrist. “Don’t raise 
that lid. Empty.” 

Cummings straightened, his lips twitch- 
ing. “Why — why not?” 

“It’s dangerous to look at a vampire 
right after it has feasted. We’ve got to 
drive a wooden stake through the coffin, 
Empty. We’ve got to destroy him tonight. 
Summers says — ” 

“To hell with your bogey books,” rasped 
Limerick. “We’ll look at him and then 
we’ll bury him.” 

"All right,” said O’Rourke. “Raise 
the lid then, Limerick. Go on, raise it.” 

Limerick hesitated, bit his lips. 

“Maybe we better just bury him,” Cum- 
mings said. 

Limerick and O’Rourke grasped one end 
of the coffin and Cummings and Slater 
the other. They lowered it into the grave 
and covered it swiftly with earth. O’Rourke 
shuddered when a spadeful of dirt de- 
scended on the protruding hand, but he 
went right on shoveling. 

'The grave looked very well when they 
had finished with it. Not so O’Rourke. He 
stood for a moment leaning on his spade. 
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his eyes closed and a terrified expression 
on his face. 

Suddenly he shuddered and stared across 
the grave at Cummings. "We’re stand- 
ing on the grave of a sated vampire,” he 
said. “I can feel it tugging at my heart. 
There is a coldness under my heart and — ” 

"Oh, nuts,” sneered Limerick. "I’m 
going to hit the hay. I’m not afraid of 
little boy things that go boop in the night.” 

"We should have driven a stake through 
the coffin,” said O’Rourke grimly. "We’ll 
be sorry we didn’t. We’ll be sorry, Lim- 
erick.” 

Attack on the Campus 

TT DIDN’T seem as though he could be 

right. Freddy Simpson was sitting up 
in bed, and Nancy Summers was holding 
his hand, and because it was another day 
entirely and the sunlight was flooding into 
the hospital room old Simeon Hodges’ 
corpse seemed unreal, remote. 

The four students had trooped in to see 
Freddy, but Nancy was getting most of the 
attention. Nancy was a very intelligent, 
red-headed girl with a willowy figure and 
a face which was just right. The four 
students were badly smitten. 

They tried to hide their real feelings 
from one another, but Nancy was aware of 
how they felt. "You boys have been 
swell,” she said. "Freddy seems to have a 
gift for friendship.” 

"You bet he has,” agreed Cummings. 
"We think a lot of Freddy. I guess he 
knows that.” 

Freddy smiled wanly. His thin, frec- 
kled face was still abnormally pale. 

"I can’t understand it,” he said. "I 
had a dizzy spell. Naw, I didn’t see any- 
thing. As soon as I stepped into the 
room things began to swim and I went 
out like a light.” 

"You didn’t cut yourself while shaving, 
Freddy?” asked O’Rourke. 


Freddy shook his head. "Of course 
not. I use an electric razor, except when 
I’m in a hurry.” 

"Freddy, there’s a big hole in your win- 
dow screen. Know anything about that?” 

O’Rourke was holding his breath. He 
hoped that Freddy was telling the truth. 

"Not a thing, Terry. You say there 
v/ere footsteps on the soft earth under 
my window. Maybe a burglar was hiding 
in my room. Maybe he socked me from 
behind with a lead pipe or something. 
Maybe the blow stunned me, so that I just 
folded without feeling it.” 

"Yeah,” agreed Limerick. "'That would 
account for it.” 

"Doctor Harlow thinks Freddy scratched 
his throat without noticing it,” Nancy 
said. "He thinks he fainted when he saw 
the blood. Freddy says that’s ridiculous, 
but some people do faint at the sight of 
blood. Perhaps Freddy saw the blood 
and it registered in his subconscious — ” 

"Now, Nancy, you know that’s far- 
fetched,” muttered Freddy, blushing 
slightly despite his pallor. "Blood doesn’t 
affect me like tliat. If it did, would I be 
studying medicine?” 

"You’re just a little boy in some re- 
spects, Freddy,” said Nancy, maternally. 
"If you’ve a psychological handicap you 
should own up to it.” 

"He fainted yesterday in the dissecting 
room,” said Limerick, flashing a glance at 
Nancy v/hicli said as plain as words; 
"Why don’t you ditch the kid and take 
up with a real he-guy, Nancy?” 

Freddy glared at him. "It was just 
biliousness,” he said. "I’ve been study- 
ing too hard and I allowed myself to get 
run down.” 

"It occurred at a funny time,” gibed 
Limerick, mercilessly. 

"Maybe he had another bilious attack 
last night,” prompted Cummings. 

"That could be,” admitted Freddy. "I’m 
subject to them.” 
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When the four students left the hospital 
building they exchanged meaningful 
glances. 

"We’re in the clear,” said Limerick. 
"He didn’t even catch a glimpse of 
Simeon.” 

"And where does that leave us,” re- 
torted Cmnmings. "Someone knows, some- 
one is in on it. Who returned Simeon 
to the cemetery? It’s blackmail I’m wor- 
rying about.” 

"W^o would want to blackmail 
us? 

"I don’t know. But someone pulled 
off a complicated body-snatching stunt. 
Did he do it for his health?” 

"I’ve warned you,” said O’Rourke. 
"Simeon Hodges is a vampire. He attacked 
Freddy, sucked his blood, and fled back 
to the cemetery.” 

'Three scornful medical students, their 
skepticism restored by the sunlight, parted 
on the campus from one whom they con- 
sidered a craven, superstitious fool, going 
their separate ways in silence. 

Limerick and Slater had lectures to at- 
tend, and O’Rourke a gymnasium workout. 
Cummings headed for the school library. 
He wasn’t quite as skeptical as Limerick 
and Slater. 

T he small, dark girl at the withdrawal 
desk was Cummings’ consolation date. 
Her name was Sally Sherwin and she was 
almost as good-looking as Nancy. 

"What do you want with all these scary 
books. Empty?” she murmured, as she 
passed over tlie counter Merrick’s Vam- 
pirism in Europe, Dwight’s The Vampire, 
Dunn’s Superstitions of the Dark Ages, 
Aldrich’s The Witch Cult, Street’s Magic 
Talisman, and Wayne’s Hungarian Le- 
gends. 

"Just amusing myself, Sally,” Cum- 
mings said. "Sometimes I enjoy that sort 
of reading. Deep inside me there is a 
repressed Edgar Allan Poe.” 


"Well! I didn’t know you had literary 
talents. Empty.” 

"I have many talents,” said Cummings. 
He put his arm about Sally Sherwin and 
kissed her till she gasped. Fortunately 
the library was deserted. 

"Now why did I do that?” he asked 
himself as he carried the books into a se- 
cluded alcove. "I’m not in love with her. 
'There is supposed to be some connection 
between fear and amorous impulses. Per- 
haps Tm more frightened than I suspect. 
I wish to hell O’Rourke had kept his trap 
shut.” 

'The books were horribly depressing. 
Merrick, Street and Wayne professed to 
disbelieve in vampires, but something had 
unquestionably scared them. Every page 
he turned carried shrill and hysterical ad- 
monitions. Dwight refused to commit 
himself. Dunn wavered between belief 
and skepticism. 

The most reassuring sentences were in 
Superstitions of the Dark Ages: 

It was commonly believed that no 
vampire would attack a man or woman 
bearing a cross and protected by a neck- 
lace of garlic It was also believed that 
no vampire could leave its grave before 
sundown. 

Ambrose Pere observes, however, that 
heavily overcast skies often lure vam- 
pires from the earth and that during 
thunderstorms they range the country- 
side with a hellish and illicit greediness. 

It was also believed that vampires 
could imitate the voices of the living, 
and insinuate themselves with diabolical 
cunning into the domiciles of maidens. 

Cummings was so absorbed in the Mid- 
dle Ages that he scarcely noticed how dis- 
mal the library had become. Hunched 
and purplish shadows clustered about the 
deserted book racks and the sunlight which 
had been pouring down through the tall 
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windows behind him had ceased to warm 
the back of his neck. 

He closed the book at last, stacked it 
with the others and returned the entire 
pile to the desk. "I’ll call for you at eight- 
thirty, Sally,” he said. 

Sally Shcrwin scowled. "You know 
what happened the last time we went step- 
ping. You kept me out so late I lost my 
date privileges for two weeks.” 

"I’m sorry about that Sally,” said Cum- 
mings, contritely. "It won’t happen again.” 

"I’ll say it won’t. You’ve seen to it 
that I can’t walk out of the dorm with 
you like a decent girl. I have to sneak out 
by the window.” 

"It’s more romantic that way,” said 
Cummings. "I’ll be under your window 
at eight- thirty sharp.” 

Sally sighed. "All right, heart-throb. 
But if it rains the date is off.” 

"If it rains? Why should it rain? There 
wasn’t a cloud in the sky when I — ” 

His speech jelled. 'The dismalness 
which had crept over the library could 
mean only one thing. During his re- 
searches the sun had ceased to bathe the 
campus in a warm and mellow glow! 

T urning from the desk he hurried 
along the deserted corridors of the 
library building, and out onto the campus. 
'The campus was bathed in an ominous 
negation of light which struck a chill to 
his heart. 

The ivy-draped quadrangle of dormi- 
tories and lecture halls loomed eerily 
through the murk, their Gothic outlines 
reminding him of something out of Sir 
Walter Scott. 

He stood before die library building 
staring in amazement at a running figure. 
'The figure had emerged from the Hall 
of Pharmacy, and was running straight 
toward him. A slim, pale girl running. 
He recognized her instantly despite the 
daricness. 


"Nancy!” he exclaimed, and strode for- 
ward to meet her. 

She swayed when she saw him and tot- 
tered forward until she was in his arms. 

"Nancy, what is it?” 

Sobbingly she clung to him, her whole 
body trembling. 

"It’s Slats,” she moaned. "They’ve 
taken him into the pharmacy building. Oh, 
it’s horrible. Empty. His throat is tom, 
mangled. He’s drenched with blood. 
He’s dying, Empty — ^there’s nothing they 
can do for him.” 

Cummings turned deathly pale. He 
stared at her aghast, cold perspiration 
breaking out all over him. "When — ^when 
did this happen, Nancy?” 

"They found him in Norwood Lane 
about ten minutes ago. You know how 
dark it is there, even when the sun is shin- 
ing-” 

Cummings knew. Norwood Lane ran 
between the Hall of Pharmacy and the 
Hospital Unit. It was simply a narrow 
alleyway between the two buildings, a sort 
of lover’s lane where students petted in 
shadows on their way to the lecture rooms. 
Brick-walled and ivy-festooned, it offered 
a seclusion for furtive embraces at high 
noon and for more leisurely love-making 
after dark. 

"You mean — you were there with him, 
Nancy?” 

Nancy Summers shook her head. "I 
was coming out of Doc Whitehead’s class- 
room when they brought him into the 
hall. I was so sickened I — I just ran. 
Empty. 

"I know it was cowardly. Empty, but I 
couldn’t 'help it. My stomach twisted and 
I had to get out fast.” 

Cummings nodded. "I understand, 
Nancy. It was perfectly natural. We 
knew Slats, loved him. He was a great 
little guy. He had his faults, but there’ll 
never be another Slats.” 

"I just ran. Empty. I wasn’t looking 
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for you or anybody. I just wanted to get 
as far as I could away.” 

"Sure, sure, Nancy, I understand,” Cum- 
mings soothed. 

"Empty, his throat was horribly torn. 
Do you think it was an animal. Empty? 
A rabid dog?” 

"There are no blood-sucking dogs, 
Nancy.” 

"A bat then? Empty, isn’t there a huge. 
South American vampire bat which attacks 
men? Perhaps one of those bats was 
shipped north in a crate of oranges or 
bananas, and has escaped and crawled into 
a hollow tree somewhere on the campus.” 

Cummings’ face was grim. "No, 
Nancy. The blood-sucking bat of South 
America has a wing span of scarcely three 
inches. It couldn’t tear a man’s throat or 
suck more than a thimbleful of blood. 
The big South American bats are fruit- 
eaters — perfectly harmless.” 

"But something fiendish attacked Freddy 
last night and now Slats. Oh, Empty, I’m 
frightened!” 

Night Visit 

C UMMINGS was frightened, too, but 
he kept his emotions to himself. Only 
Limerick and O’Rourke knew. A half 
hour later they were at Simeon Hodges’ 
grave again. The sun was westerning 
rapidly and the sloping tombstones now 
seemed drenched with blood. On all sides 
of them were tumbled mounds of freshly 
upturned earth. 

’They were digging like mad. Sweat 
was streaming from them and they were 
wearing necklaces of garlic which O’Rourke 
had bought at the village Italian fruit 
store. 'They were getting down to the 
coffin as fas as they could. 

"I can’t understand it,” muttered Cum- 
mings. "How did he get back in with- 
out disturbing the earth?” 

"A vampire can turn into a thin mist 


and filter through a screen, a keyhole, 
under a door or down through the earth,” 
panted O’Rourke. "The last time we left 
the coffin abo«« ground and he had to bury 
himself. Now the coffin’s under four feet 
of earth. Fie simply seeped back.” 

"I don’t know why I’m doing this,” 
grumbled Limerick. "You’re both as mad 
as March hares. 'Hiere’s nothing but a 
dried-up old guy in that coffin named 
Simeon Hodges. He’s been out and 
around, sure. But that’s because we took 
him out and somebody with a rotten sense 
of humor put him back.” 

"You’re wearing a necklace of garlic, 
Limerick,” said O’Rourke. "Why don’t 
you take it off?” 

Limerick grunted. "When you’re with 
fools do as fools do. Why should I make 
myself conspicuous?” 

There was a dull, heavy thud. "Care- 
ful,” warned Cummings. "We don’t want 
to smash the coffin.” 

"We made our big mistake when we 
brought him into the dormitory,” mut- 
tered O’Rourke. "Once you bring a vam- 
pire into your home or invite him in he can 
flow back anytime. You might as well try 
to keep out smoke, or running water.” 

"He had to break the screen to get out,” 
said Cummings. "That proves he could 
not — ” 

"It doesn’t prove a thing. He simply 
wanted to get out quickly. I’m telling 
you. Empty, he can seep in and out now 
by simply changing himself into a puff of 
vapor. By driving this stake through his 
heart we’ll be saving three lives. Impor- 
tant lives. Empty — our own.” 

He patted the long, wooden stake which 
protruded from his hip pocket. "We 
should have destroyed him last night when 
he was glutted and rosy from the blood that 
came out of poor Freddy.” 

"He’ll still be rosy,” said Cummings, 
grimly. 

They were breast-deep in the grave now 
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and rapidly uncovering the horror. Spade- 
fuls of dirt went flying out over the grave, 
to the accompaniment of hollow thump- 
ings as their spades grazed the half -exposed 
coffin. 

"There are three diflferent ways of de- 
stroying a vampire,” said O’Rourke. "You 
can pour vinegar and boiling water into 
the grave, you can cut off its head, or use 
a stake, as we are doing. In the Ukraine 
they — ” 

"Get the hell up out of there!” 

The voice was harsh, menacing and came 
from directly above them. Cummings 
gasped and stared up blinking. O’Rourke 
and Limerick stood rooted, their spades 
arrested in mid-air. 

OTANDING at the edge of the grave was 
a sandy-haired little man around fifty 
years old, armed with a sawed-off shotgun. 
His eyes were frosty. 

"I said, climb up out of there, the three 
of you.” 

O’Rourke and Cummings lost no time 
in complying. Sexton William Sharp was 
reputed to be a good shot and a very hot- 
tempered man when crossed. Limerick 
hesitated an instant but clambered up fast 
enough when the gun barrel started slop- 
ing down into the grave. 

"I’ve heard tell of such outrages, but I 
never thought I’d live to — medical stu- 
dents, eh.^” 

Cummings caught O’Rourke’s eye and 
inclined his head the fraction of an inch. 
"He was just a nobody, Mr. Sharp,” he 
said. "He had no relatives or friends. We 
needed a subject and we thought — ” 

"You thought you’d rob a poor dead 
man of his repose. It’s a burning shame. 
You were going to dissect him, I suppose?” 

"’That was our intention, Mr. Sharp,” 
said Cummings, looking contrite. 

"Well, you’re going to put all that earth 
back,” stormed Sharp. "Otherwise I’ll re- 
port you and have you expelled. I ought 


to report you anyway. You’re just a bunch 
of young hyenas.” 

Refilling the grave under Sharp’s super- 
vision was a back-breaking task. The sex- 
ton stood over them and gave them no 
respite. They were still at it when the 
sun passed from view below the horizon 
and darkness settled down over the ceme- 
tery. 

Limerick had started muttering to him- 
self. "I’m getting fed up with this. Dig- 
ging him up, putting him back. Of all the 
fool—” 

He stiffened suddenly. Beneath his spade 
the earth was stirring, heaving. A chill 
of horror passed over him. His eyes went 
wide and his throat became as dry as death. 

Simeon Hodges was pushing up through 
the loose, dark earth with loathsome 
writhings. His pale, clawlike hands 
emerged first; then the bulge of his shoul- 
ders, and finally, his head. 'The upper por- 
tion of his body shot up straight. 

Like a leprous gargoyle he swayed rigid 
in the moonlight, his gore-caked, tattered 
garments flapping in the night wind, his 
face contorted in a malign and hideous 
mask. 

O’Rourke and Cummings saw it simul- 
taneously. O’Rourke let loose a wild 
shriek, dropped his spade and went stagger- 
ing backwards. Cummings stood as 
though turned to stone. He stood staring 
with wide eyes and gaping jaw, his Adam’s 
apple bobbing up and down. 

The vampire was staring up at Sexton 
Sharp, its dead, white eyes fastened on his 
throat. Even in the midst of his terror 
Limerick found himself wondering whether 
the foul thing was not some sort of hoax. 

But when it leapt soundlessly from the 
grave, flung itself on the cemetery’s guar- 
dian and bore him to earth his last doubts 
were dispelled. 

He turned and fled in terror from a 
greedily feasting vampire crouching above 
its victim, hideous, sucking sounds com- 
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ing from its mouth. Fled across country, 
between lonely farmhouses, stumbling in 
blind panic over fallen branches and bruis- 
ing his shins on stone fences and ram- 
shackle stiles. 

He was halfway to the college when he 
became aware of footsteps pounding at his 
heels. Reluctantly he slowed up, allow- 
ing Cummings and O’Rourke to overtake 
him. 

O'Rourke was out of breath from run- 
ning. “The garlic worked,” he panted. 
"It protected us. But we’ve got to rouse 
the dormitory and distribute necklaces to 
all the students. It’s loose for the night! 
That ghastly thing is loose!” 

"Sharp’s dead,” contributed Cummings, 
his face ghastly white, '"rhe vampire 
slashed open his throat and then tried to 
attack us. But the garlic hurled it back. 
The last we saw of it it had turned into a 
bat. It was circling upward and heading 
for the college, Umerick.” 

Limerick muttered: "I don’t see how in 
hell a little sprig of garlic could do that." 

S ALLY SHERWIN was powdering her 
nose when she heard the tapping. Un- 
mistakably it was coming from just out- 
side her window — a persistent tapping on 
the screen. 

An irritable frown creased her attrac- 
tive features. She was sitting before her 
dresser with her back to the screen. Her 
coiffure was flawless, but there were still 
some things she wanted to do to her face. 
She needed at least ten more minutes to 
transform herself into a really glamorous 
person. 

It was very annoying. Why couldn’t 
Cummings wait? He was always ahead of 
time. 

He just didn’t seem to realize that 
no girl likes to be rushed into keeping a 
date. Especially a furtive, against-the- 
rules date which included descending from 
the window into the arms of a man. 


She said without turning around: "All 
right. Empty. Don’t be impatient.” 

The tapping ceased abruptly. 'There was 
an instant of silence and then a faint whis- 
per drifted into the room. 

“Why can’t I come in, Sally? It’s chilly 
out here?” 

Sally straightened in indigation. She 
wasn’t conventional or prudish, but she 
bridled at the drought that perhaps Cum- 
mings didn’t respect her. He had kept 
her out late, scandalously late, and now he 
was urging her to risk expulsion by inviting 
a man into the girl’s dormitory. 

"No, you can’t come in,” she said. 
"You’ll have to wait. Take a walk around 
the campus, if you’re cold.” 

"Be reasonable, Sally. You’ve finished 
dressing. I’ll climb in without making a 
sound.” 

"No, go away. You ought to be ashamed 
to even suggest such a thing.” 

"If I go away, Sally, I may not come 
bade.” 

Sally Sherwin bit her lip. She was just 
crazy enough about the big, handsome, 
athletic Cummings not to want to lose him. 

"All right,” she said. "You can come 
in. But you’ll have to wait a minute.” 

Hastily she rouged her lips, an angry 
flush stealing up over her face. The con- 
cessions which a girl had to make merely 
to hold a man were outrageous. It was 
a man’s world entirely. A girl had no 
rights, no — 

"'It was kind of you to invite me in,” 
said a deep, sepulchral voice behind her. 

Terrified, she whirled about. The vam- 
pire was advancing toward her with bared 
teeth, its dead, white eyes roaming all over 
her. There was blood on its clawlike hands 
and its tattered clothes were drenched, sod- 
den. 

About its hunched shoulders swirled a 
grayish mist which slowly dissolved as it 
advanced, the last dispersing wisps of its 
de-materialized state. 
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The gray, mottled flesh of Simeon 
Hodges was all compact again after its 
brief percolation through the screen, a 
shambling horror that advanced soullessly 
upon the terrified girl and cackled in hell- 
ish mirth. 

An Arrow for the Restless Dead 

N ANOTHER second the distance be- 
tween the girl and the hideous thing 
had been bridged, and Sally Sherwin was 
screaming in its embrace. 

Frantically she struggled to free herself. 
She jerked her shoulders back and beat 
with clenched fists upon its boardlike chest, 
her breath coming in heaving gasps. 

The horror’s breath was fetid, its squirm- 
ing body reeking with the odors of the 
grave. Mercilessly its long, dirt-encrusted 
fingernails raked her flesh, inflicting deep 
gashes on her bared back and heaving 
bosom. 

For five full minutes Sally fought with 
every ounce of her strength. So frenzied 
were her struggles that she did not hear 
the door open or see Nancy Summers ad- 
vancing into the room, a look of unutter- 
able horror on her face. 

Nancy Summers was clutching a four- 
foot wooden bow and a gleaming bob-tailed 
arrow. When Nancy Summers had bor- 
rowed Sally’s bow-and-arrow set to prac- 
tice with on the school archery range she 
had never dreamed that returning it would 
expose her to the most ghastly peril she had 
ever known. She stood now white and 
shaken, her mouth as dry as death. 

She could hear the pounding of her own 
heart above the vampire’s harsh breathing. 

"Don’t touch me! No, no!” There was 
a strangling horror in Sally’s voice. 'The 
vampire had seized her dark hair in one 
scrawny hand and was fastening its greedy 
lips on her throat. 

Nancy Summers nocked her bow with 
automatic fingers, her gaze riveted on the 


cadaver’s squirming back. The room and 
Sally seemed to recede as she stared. She 
had eyes only for that ghastly twisting liche 
— a shape more foul and terrifying than all ' 
the sensations of nightmare. 

She knew that she must kill it. Swiftly, 
remorselessly, or Sally would be lost. Her 
eyes did not waver as she raised the bow 
and took deliberate aim. 

There was a sharp twang. Screeching, 
the thing that had been Simeon Hodges 
twisted about and tugged frantically at the 
long, barbed shaft which was quivering be- 
tween its shoulder blades. 

Nancy shrank back against the wall and 
stared wide-eyed at the petrifying sight of 
blood gushing from the horror’s mouth 
and spattering on walls which were spin- 
ning and heaving sickeningly. 

'The vampire had turned and was stum- 
bling straight toward her across the room, 
its gray face twisting in anguish, the arrow 
still vibrating in its flesh. 

Its eyes were glazed, but it seemed to 
sense that Nancy was responsible for its 
plight. Nancy’s head was spinning madly. 
She feared that she was going to faint. She 
saw Sally Sherwin sway, clutch at the 
dresser and slump with delirious baWslings 
to her knees, her hair falling over her face. 
She saw the vampire’s arms go out — 

She could smell the taint of it now. It 
was very near and reaching for her and she 
could not move at all. She stood as though 
paralyzed, terror beating into her brain. 

An instant of sickening unreality fol- 
lowed. She thought the vampire was al- 
ready upon her and then she wasn’t sure 
and then an awful coldness seemed fc 
sweep over her. 

rpHEN — Oh, Merciful God — came the 
sound of a familiar voice. "Get her out 
of here, Limerick. Damn it, man, take 
over.” 

Strong, muscular hands descended on 
her shoulders and pulled her toward the 
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door. She shuddered convulsively, but 
offered no resistance. Dimly she sensed 
that Limerick was too terrified to realize 
how cruelly he was bruising her flesh. 
Through the door he dragged her, his 
breath rattling in his throat. 

"His number is up, Nancy,” he wheezed. 
"Empty is putting the squeeze on him.” 

Nancy’s lips twisted but no sound came 
from them. She had caught a brief, 
hideous glimpse of the vampire writhing 
beneath Cummings on the floor. Cum- 
mings had pinned the foul thing down 
with his knees and was driving the long, 
wooden arrow deep, deep into its quivering 
body. 

For an instant through the doorway she 
saw its dark blood gushing out over Cum- 
mings’ hands. Then the merciful dimness 
of fhe corridor enveloped her, blotting oat 
the sight. 

Briefly she saw crude wooden crosses 
waving in the dim corridor light and smelt 
the sickening odor oi garlic. Then the 
white, terror-convulsed faces of milling 
students swam close to her and coalesced 
into an enormous gray smudge which 
swooped and swirled and spilled over her 
until she went utterly limp in Limerick’s 
arms. 


It was curious how seldom a girl fainted 
in just the right pair of arms. When 
awareness came sweeping back the first per- 
son she thought of was Freddy. 

She felt very sorry for Freddy — poor 
kid. She had foolishly imagined that she 
was in love with him. It was just her 
maternal instinct running away with her, 
she realized that now. 

Lying on a sofa in the reception room 
of the girls’ dormitory, staring up into 
Cummings’ anxious blue eyes, she realized 
that there was only one man for her in all 
the world. 

"Thank God we heard you scream in 
time, Nancy,” Cummings said. "We never 
thought it would try to get into the femme 
dorm.” 

Nancy smiled wanly. "I’d rather not 
talk about it, darling,” she said. "Not just 
now.” 

"Darling!” 

"I said darling.” 

For an instant she thought that Cum- 
mings was going to pass out from shock. 
She had to reach up and pull his head down 
and kiss him on the mouth to bring back 
even a little color to his face. 

"I don’t think so much of your bedside 
manner, darling,” she said. 



Z)esert Dweller 

By CLARK ASHTON SMITH 


rpHERE is no room in any town (he said) 

-L To house the towering hugeness of my dream. 

It straitens me to sleep in any bed. 

Whose foot is nearer than tlie night’s extreme. 

There is too much of solitude in crowds 

For one who has been where constellations teem, 

Where boulders meet with boulders, and the clouds 
And hills convene; who has talked at evening 
With mountains clad in many-colored shrouds. 

Men pity me for the scant gold I bring: 

Unguessed within my heart the solar glare 
On monstrous gems that lit my journeying. 

They deem the desert flowerless and bare. 

Who have not seen above their heads unfold 
The vast, inverted lotus of blue air; 

Nor know what Hanging Gardens I behold 
With half-shut eyes between the earth and moon 
In topless iridescent tiers unrolled. 

For them, the planted fields, their veriest boon; 

For me, the verdure of inviolate grass 
In far mirages vanishing at noon. 

For them, the mellowed strings, the strident brass. 
The cry of love, the clangor of great horns. 

The thunder-burdened ways where thousands pass. 

For me, the silence welling from dark urns. 

From fountains past the utmost world and sun . . . 
To overflow some day the desert bourns . . . 


And take the sounding cities one by one. 
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e ANCIENTS THOUGHTTHAT 
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Crystal 


By JAMES CAUSEY 


Never accept a gift from a 
necromancer or demon. Steal it 
or buy it, but do not accept 
it as a gift ... or legacy. 


A GATHA SIMMONS leaned forward 
/\ expectantly. 
jL "How long, Doctor?’’ 

The man at the bedside looked up in 
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brief distaste. He consulted his watch pro- 
fessionally. 

"I really can’t say,’’ he whispered. "Per- 
haps another half hour. Perhaps ten more 
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minutes — ” He blinked at her and recom- 
menced fumbling in his bag. 

Agatha was silent. She looked at 
Jonathan’s closed eyes. His breathing was 
barely perceptible now. She smiled. 

So long. She had waited so terribly long 
for her cousin’s estate. He must be well 
past eighty. In the past, she had been 
dimly afraid he would outlive her as he 
had all his other relatives. 

But now — 

"I must get some water.” The doctor’s 
voice intruded upon her thoughts. "For 
the solution — ” 

He went to the door, fumbling with his 
hypodermic needle. 

Agatha did not hear him. She was gaz- 
ing around the great gloomy bedroom. At 
the shades, drawn. 

Behind the doctor, the door closed. 'The 
prone figure in the big four-poster bed 
stirred. 

"Impatient, Agatha?” 

She gave a little start. Jonathan Miles 
had raised himself on one elbow, with an 
effort. 

He was staring at her, his thin dark face 
mocking. 

"Why — no, Jonathan. I was only hop- 
ing you’d get well soon.” 

"Hah!" The old man cackled with laugh- 
ter. "Me get well soon! You know, you 
remind me of a buzzard, Agatha. Waiting 
for me to die. A pity, too. 'That auto 
accident. Mashed ribs. . . . Complications. 
I bet I would have outlived you, too — ” 

He broke off, lips still moving. Agatha 
frowned, then as she noted his breathing 
become slower, more flattery, she restrained 
a smile. 

No one knew how Jonathan Miles had 
acquired his vast fortune. He had always 
been a scholar, delving into out of the 
way places in far-off lands. A dabbler in 
archaeology. Suddenly, in his middle years, 
he had struck it rich. Now, in the declin- 
ing years of his life, he had lived all alone, 


a gloomy old recluse in a dark old house, 
spuming all efforts of his relatives to visit 
him. 

A gatha’S gaze flicked avidly around 
the room. Ihis old house — every- 
thing, would be hers soon. 

She glanced at a ring on Jonathan’s 
finger. A rather big diamond, that. 

Jonathan Miles followed her avid gaze 
keenly. He chuckled. 

"Ah, but you’re a greedy woman, 
Agatha.” 

"Why, I—” 

"I don’t like greedy women.” 

Agatha was silent. For the fortune soon 
to be hers, she could well endure a few 
insults. 

Then she blinked. For Jonathan was 
fumbling with the ring on his finger, and 
he was handing it to her. 

"Here, Agatha.” His smile was vaguely 
mocking. "Take this. A little token of 
my esteem. No, don’t thank me — ” 

He made a feeble gesture and sank back 
on his pillow. 

"You’d take it after I’m dead, anyway 
— so I give it to you now.” 

"Jonathan! Really, I had no idea 
of—” 

"Keep the ring,” Jonathan said softly. 
"It has helped me — a great deal.” His 
shoulders rippled with silent laughter. 

Agatha stared at the ring. It was not a 
diamond. A large rosy crystal, gleaming 
lambently in the dim light. Set in a mas- 
sive base of silver with strange symbols 
carven on it. 

"What do you mean, Jonathan — helped 
you?” 

Her cousin did not seem to heat her. He 
was staring at the ceiling. His lips were 
trembling. "My soul,” he whispered. 'Tra 
afraid the bargain wasn’t . . . quite . . . 
just.” 

"What?” 

No answer. 
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Agatha looked at him. Jonathan’s ej’es 
were closed. 

He was not breathing. 

A gatha drew a deep breath and went 
to the door. 

Walter Simmons, standing in the par- 
lor, saw his wife emerge from the bed- 
room. He blinked guiltily, and quickly 
hid his cigar. 

"Walter! He’s dead. Dead, you hear? 
This house — his money. All ours.’’ She 
was jubilant. 

"Uh — fine,” said Walter, though in- 
wardly he flinched at his wife’s callous- 
ness. 

The doctor came back from the kitchen, 
his hypodermic filled. "What’s this? Did 
you say he was — ” 

"Dead,” said Agatha, and hardly could 
restrain her morbid pride in possession of 
the house until the doctor had completed 
the necessary formalities and departed. 

Walter Simmons heard the front door 
slam behind the physician and felt quite 
sorry for him, having had to deal with 
Agatha in her present mood. 

"Walter!”' His wife’s voice was shrill. 
"Yes, dear.” 

His wife sniffed suspiciously. "Cigar 
smoke. How often have I told you — ” 
"I’m sorry,” Walter said nervously. 

"Well, let’s see. There’s this living- 
room — ghastly old place. Gloomy. We’ll 
have chintz curtains put in instead of those 
dreadful black drapes. The whole place 
needs remodeling. Maybe we’ll sell it . . . 
later.” 

"Yes, dear.” 

"Of course you’ll quit your bookkeeping 
job,” mused Agatha. "We’ll live here for 
the time being.” 

Walter Simmons nodded meekly. Ever 
since their marriage ten years ago he’d led 
a dog’s life. Do this. Do that. Don’t 
smoke cigars in the house. You know 
they’re bad for my asthma. Now Agatha 


would have all the money. His life would 
be worse than ever. . . . 

He saw her tall, ungainly figure move 
about from doorway to doorway, criticiz- 
ing, exclaiming, planning. 

Walter sighed and went into the study. 
It was a huge dark place, with queer paint- 
ings on the walls. Near the center of the 
room was a dusty desk piled high with 
books. 

Walter looked at these books. Old they 
were, crumbling with mildew. He paused, 
fascinated. He opened one book which was 
lying on the desk, closed. He frowned. 

"Greek,” he murmured disgustedly. 
He’d had four years of it in college. Squint- 
ing, he tried to decipher some of the words 
sprawling blackly across the pages. . . . 

Walter Simmons turned very pale. He 
shut the book quickly, and moved away 
from the desk where he stood for a mo- 
ment, rubbing his hands suspiciously as if 
something had contaminated them. 

Presently, fascination overcame his hor- 
ror, and he stepped forward, looking at the 
book. But he did not touch it. His lips 
moved as he tried to decipher the faded 
dark words on the cover. 

"The Nec — Necro — ” he blinked. Cau- 
tiously, he turned the cover and looked at 
the first page. 

Small and precise, the scrawl read. 

Greek Trans. Abdul Azhelred, 

Walter Simmons did not look into the 
book again. He remembered what he had 
read, and shivered. 

He glanced at the other books. One 
caught his eye. 

Des Vermis Mysteries. Prinn. 

There was a little slip of white paper 
thrust in the middle as a bookmark. Gin- 
gerly, he opened. He frowned. It was in 
Latin, of which he knew little, and there 
were penciled translations upon the sides. 
On the piece of paper was scrawled. 

Trans. P. 103 — 

Never accept a gift from a necromancer 
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or detnon. Steal it, buy it, earn it, but do 
not accept it, either as a gift or legacy. 

The word legacy, was circled in red pen- 
cil. 

Walter Simmons stared at some of the 
strangely shaped hieroglyphics just beneath 
the notation. He licked his lips. 

He looked around the huge dark study, 
and suddenly got out of there — fast. 

’ ' "Yes, dear,” he said, wiping the 
sweat from his brow as he stepped into 
the living-room. Agatha looked at him 
sharply. 

"Here I tell you about how I’m going to 
redecorate this place, and I turn -around 
and you’re off browsing somewhere. Fine 
thing, I must say ...” She paused in mid- 
sentence. 

"Did you hear something?’! 

Walter swallowed uneasily. "No, I — ” 

The sound was repeated. The faint 
tinkle of the doorbell. 

Walter and Agatha stared at each other. 

"Probably the doctor,” sniffed Agatha, 
brushing back a lock of straggly brown 
hair. "Phoned the undertaker, probably, 
to take the body away.” 

Walter answered the door. He blinked 
nearsightedly and stepped back. 

The stranger standing in the doorway 
bowed. He was tall, and impeccably clad 
in striped trousers and tails. 

Walter stared entranced, at his flourish- 
ing auburn beard. 

"Good afternoon.” Their visitor straight- 
ened, and stepped into the room, smiling 
disarmingly at Agatha. 

Agatha stifled a faint feeling of appre- 
hension. "What do you want?” 

"I? The man smiled — oddly, it seemed 
to Walter. "I was wondering about 
Jonathan. Is he — ” 

"He’s dead,” said Agatha. "Passed 
away ten minutes ago.” 

“What a pity. Ten minutes, eh? I 


hardly expected him to last so long. Ex- 
ceeded his time by a good three hours. 
Ah, well. Hardy fellow Jonathan. I — ah 
— decided I’d stop by and see what the de- 
lay was.” One hand stroked his long 
beard absently. 

Walter Simmons took a step backwards. 
There was a strange shine to this fellow’s 
eyes he did not like, nor the way he kept 
looking about the big house, almost — re- 
flectively. 

As usual, Agatha took the bull by the 
horns. 

"What’s your name, anyway?” 

"My name?” The man’s eyes glowed. 
"Sat — never mind. Never mind. I man- 
aged Jonathan’s — legal affairs for him.” 

"Legal affairs?” 

"Certainly. It was largely through me, 
Madame, that Jonathan acquired all his 
money . . . this house.” His eyes flicked 
around the room briefly, fixed themselves 
upon the crystal ring on Agatha’s left in- 
dex finger. 

"Ah!” 

"What’s wrong?” inquired Agatha un- 
comfortably. 

"'That ring. Believe it or not, I gave 
that to Jonathan. It — helped him, a great 
deal.” 

"Oh,” snapped Agatha. "You gave it to 
him. Well, it’s mine now, see? He gave 
it to me!” 

"Gave it to you?” The stranger’s shoul- 
ders shook silently, anud he made a laugh- 
ing face, though no sound came forth "My, 
but that’s good. Lively fellow Jonathan. 
Always did have a sense of humor. Well, 
I always give warning ...” 

"Warning?” 

"Yes. 'That ring. It’s Jonathan’s. It 
really should remain with him, you 
know.” 

"If you’re trying to threaten me — ’ 

"No indeed I assure you.” Again came 
that strange smile, and one hand stroked 
the brown flowing beard. "And this house 
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was in the contract we made. It was to be 
taken too. ...” 

Walter Simmons was not listening. He 
was staring, aghast, at the man’s head. At 
the two little curls of hair jutting up just 
off his brow. 

Like tw'o horns. 

And that shadow on the wall behind 
him. It had a very disconcerting sliape, 
indeed. 

Agatha had, however, regained her self- 
composure. "What do you want here?” 

"Nothing — now.” 'Their visitor smiled 
urbanely at them both and bowed. "I have 
it. Good day.” 

'They both stood mute as he crossed 
to the front door. He opened it. He went 
out. 

"Well!” said Agatha. "I never! Try- 
ing to scare me into getting rid of this 
ring. Walter. Go see which way he 
went.” 

Uncomfortably, Walter went to the 
window, looked out. The stranger was no- 
where in sight. , 

<<rpHE lawn’ll have to be changed,” said 
Agatha. 

Walter nodded, silently. He was won- 
dering w'hy the lawn outside the house was 
so parched and sere. 

Jonathan’s funeral had been yesterday. 
"As soon as possible,” Agatha had told the 
undertaker. Well, thought Walter, the 
undertaker had certainly been obliging. 
He wished disconsolately, for a cigar. 

Agatha stared at the house possessively. 
"We’ll go to the bank tomorrow, and see 
what he had in his vaults,” she mused. 

"But — ” Walter found himself saying 
desperately. "I — I don’t think it would 
look good Agatha. So soon after the 
funeral. . . 

"Don’t be so childish. Of course it’ll 
look all right. And I’m having the re- 
modelers start in tomorrow.” 

Walter sighed and looked up at the old 


house, looming huge and gaunt in die 
gathering dusk. Like an old, empty skull, 
he thought. The windows like two dark 
eye-sockets, the door like — 

He stopped thinking. He seized Agatha 
by the arm. • 

"Look!” 

Agatha stared. Her mouth dropped 
open, and then she started screaming shrilly 
for firemen, police, anyone — to come and 
save her house. Her beautiful house. 

The house was on fire. 

It was no use. The firemen squirted 
streams of silver water against it, long into 
the night. Agatha bothered the firemen 
interminably, until finally a cop shoved her 
back into the crowd with the gruff admoni- 
tion to "Keep back lady. We’re doin’ all 
we can.” 

Walter stood back in the crowd, watch- 
ing the bla2;e. Great gouts of flame mount- 
ing crimson and splendid against the night 
sky. The screaming of the sirens in the 
distance. The wild confusion. . . . 

Walter could not help smUing. He re- 
membered what he had seen in that book 
on Jonathan Miles desk. 

Such a book as that should very well be 
destroyed. Walter thought of these things, 
and how he could not possibly live in this 
house now, and he was glad. 

B ut afterwards, on the homeward drive, 
he did not feel so glad. Agatha kept 
w^ailing, and alternately blaming him, the 
firemen, and their strange visitor of three 
days ago. 

"It’s all your fault. You know it is. 
You dropped a cigarette or something on 
the rug and it caught fire — ” She paused 
again for breath. 

"But Agatha, I didn’t — ” 

"Shut up!” Walter cowered back behind 
the wheel, and was silent. 

"Or maybe,” said Agatha ominously, "it 
was that fellow who said he was a lawyer. 
The one with the beard and the funny 
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smile. I bet he did it. Just ’cause I 
wouldn’t give him this ring.” 

Walter was silent. Their visitor had 
said something about Jonathan. Having 
his little joke. Giving the ring to Agatha. 
And that odd crystal set in it. 

"Well, anyway,” Agatha said with an air 
of apparent unconcern. "The bonds in his 
safe-deposit boxes at the bank are safe. 
Three quarters of a million worth, so the 
executors said.” 

"And besides I got this — ” She rubbed 
her ring reflectively. Wonder how much 
it’s worth? Sure shines pretty, doesn’t it, 
Walter?” 

"Yes, dear,” he said mechanically. 

He glanced sideways at the ring. He 
shivered, as he saw the symbols carven in 
the sides. Strange twisting runes, like the 
ones he had seen on that little piece of 
paper back in Jonathan’s study. . . . 

"Agatha,” he venture d timidly. 
"Agatha, maybe you’d better sell that ring. 
I think—” 

No answer. 

He turned. 

Agatha was staring into the crystal with 
a strained, rapt expression. Walter Sim- 
mons swallowed uncomfortably as he 
looked at the crystal. 

In the darkness, it had a dim reddish 
tint, it seemed to be pulsing with a strange 
unsteady glow. It looked — eerie. 

Walter bit his lip. 

Yes, the crystal looked remarkably like 
some gleaming, baleful eye. 

'The next morning, they went to the 
bank. 

Agatha bustling ahead, buoyed up with 
a sense of her own importance; Walter, 
trailing small and timid, just behind. 

Agatha informed the bank clerk they 
were the heirs of Jonathan Miles, and why 
they had come. 

"Ah, yes,” the clerk said. "Right this 
way, please.” 

They went down to the vault. 


"Mr. Miles, you understand, always did 
business with us by mail,” said the clerk, 
pausing uncertainly in front of them. 

"Yes,” Agatha said impatiently. "Of 
course. Let’s see in the boxes.” 

The man drew out the two safe-deposit 
boxes slowly, opened them. "At last re- 
ports Mr. Miles told us he had two hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of negotiable 
securities in this one,” he began abstractly. 
"And almost half-a-million in bonds in 
this—” 

His voice choked off. He blinked. 

Agatha stared, and Walter stared, and 
then Agatha’s voice rose in a shrill, angry 
scream, demanding to know where the 
money was. Who was the thief, and why 
didn’t the bank take care of what belonged 
to her, and was this the right deposit box 
after all? 

Where was her money? 

The bank clerk could not explain it. 

The boxes were empty. That was plain. 

And for a very brief moment, as Agatha 
stared around the vault, trembling, clench- 
ing and unclenching her fists on empty air^ 
she seemed to hear the faint tinkle of dis- 
tant laughter. 

Jonathan's laughter. 

rpHE president of the bank could not ex- 
plain it either. He looked quite grave, 
informed them there would be an investi- 
gation made, but Agatha refused to be con- 
soled. 

"We’ll sue them, that’s what we’ll do!” 
she announced grimly to Walter after- 
wards. "First the house, now the money. 
You — ^you realize what this means?” 

"Yes,” said Walter a little wearily. "I 
suppose I’ll have to get my job back.” 

“You certainly will! And further- 
more — ” And she was off on another 
tirade. 

Walter did not say anything. He was 
thinking. Thinking about what the stranger 
had said. 
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"This house will have to be taken with 
the rest — ” 

The rest. The bank securities. The 
house. Everything. Remembering the way 
the stranger’s shadow had looked, Walter 
Simmons was not surprised that the bank 
president had been unable to explain the 
disappearance of the bonds. 

T he remainder of the week dragged 
slowly. They managed to sell the lot 
the house had been on for a rather pitiful 
sum, but Agatha was at least half-satisfied. 

"I can buy me that fur wrap from 
Modent’s I’ve always wanted,” she told him 
Frid.ay night over the supper-table. "And 
maybe some new silver — ” 

"Walter’s forehead wrinkled. "But how 
about that — Pipe you promised me for 
Christmas, dear? The red briar — ” 

"Oh, shut up! Always thinking of your- 
self. Why can’t I have a husband that 
thinks of his wife once in awhile. Let’s 
see. . . . I’ll wear it to Church, Sunday. 
And will make them all jealous! Walter. 
Did you get your job back today?” 
"Yes,” he said slowly. "I got it back.” 
He neglected to tell her he was getting 
ten dollars a week less than formerly. If 
he had, she would only wither him with 
scorn and ask him, as she always did, why 
didn’t he stand up for his rights? Why 
didn’t he assert himself, instead of being 
a timid little mouse all his life. Why in- 
deed? 

"Pass the sugar.” Her voice broke shrill, 
strident, across his thought. 

Walter reached for the sugar bowl eas- 
ually — and then paused, his arm in mid- 
air. 

It was over by Agatha. He could have 
sworn it was next to his plate not ten sec- 
onds ago. 

He could also have sworn that he had 
.^een out of the corner of his eye, a dim 
red flash — across the table. 

It was after supper. Walter was sitting 


in the front room, reading his paper and 
wishing he dared smoke a cigar. 

"Walter!” 

He looked up. Agatha was standing in 
the kitchen doorway. Her face was white. 

He got up slowly, went into the kitchen. 
"Look, Walter.” 

He looked. The dishes were all washed 
and shining and stacked neatly into place. 

"Very good dear,” said Walter vaguely, 
searching for some new compliment. "Very 
fast, too — ”■ 

"You fool! I didn’t do those dishes!” 

"Huh?” 

"No. I was standing over by the ice- 
box, putting food away, and wishing that 
I — well, I was wishing that I had a hus- 
band who was considerate enough of his 
wife to do the dishes for her. And I 
thought I saw something red.” 

"Red?” 

"Yes. Behind me. A — a flash, sort 
of. I turned around, and there they were. 
Done!” 

"Oh,” said Walter weakly. Then he 
caught sight of the ring on Agatha’s fin- 
ger. 

It was glowing like ruby fire. 

A bout four o’clock the next morning, 
Walter Simmons was quite rudely 
awakened. Beside him, Agatha was scream- 
ing over and over in a shrill falsetto. 
Screaming, and still asleep. 

Abruptly she woke, and clung trem- 
bling, to him for a good five minutes be- 
fore he managed to soothe her. 

"Walt,” she sobbed hysterically. "Oh, 
Walt! I had a bad dream.” 

She had not called him Walt for almost 
ten years now. 

"I dreamt,” she whispered, "that this 
ring had a funny little red man inside, and 
he was laughing at me and hiding. I 
wanted him to break the crystal, and let me 
see him, but he wouldn’t. 

'"Then, all of a sudden, he did show me 
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his face. Oh, it was . . . awful.” She 
sobbed shudderingly. Then she was silent. 

She was gating dreamily into the ring. 

Walter Simmons moistened his lips. He 
said, "Agatha.” 

"Agatha!” 

She gave a little jump, and turned on 
him. "What?” 

"Look, Agatha. Why don’t you sell the 
ring?” 

"Sell it?” 

He gulped, took a firm hand on his cour- 
age. "Yes. After all, you said you were 
afraid.” 

Agatha looked at the ring. She was 
smiling strangely. 

"I know. But I — I’ve changed my 
mind.” 

Walter Simmons left for the office next 
morning with a sickening apprehension 
gnawing at his insides. His fears were not 
relieved by the sight of Agatha, after break- 
fast, sitting on the sofa, staring at the wink- 
ing bit of rosy crystal on her finger. 

She did not even bid him good-by. 

That evening, Walter did not go home. 
He went instead to the library, and spent 
a good hour and a half browsing through 
the sections marked "Demonology” before 
he found what he wanted. 

FAMILIAR — I?e read. A demon given 
to a sorcerer or witch as part of his com- 
pact with Satan. In the olden times they 
inhabited usually the body of a toad or 
black cat. Of late, however, it has been 
found more convenient to use for the 
dwelling-place of the familiar some more 
personal object — such as a bracelet, a neck- 
lace, or ring — 

"Ah,” said Walter very softly. He read 
on, 

, , . And if the owner of the familiar die, 
or his compact with Satan run out, then the 
imp should be buried with him. In the 
event another human come into possession 
of the familiar, it owes him temporary al- 
legiance — though it can, perforce, commit 


whatever mischievous pranks it will . — 
Should the name of God be mentioned in 
the familiars presence — 

Walter Simmons gulped as he read the 
next few lines. He jumped up and went 
out of the library hurriedly, his short fat 
legs, pumping, eyes wide. 

He knew now who the impeccably- 
dressed stranger had been. 

He knew about the ring. 

And — he had a very good idea what 
would happen should Agatha wear that 
ring to church tomorrow. 

W HEN he arrived home, Agatha was 
huddled over on the sofa, staring into 
the ring. She looked up as he came in, gave 
him a dreamy smile. "Oh, are you home 
already?” 

Walter blinked. 

"Look, Walt! Look at my coat.” 

He glanced briefly at the new fur wrap, 
and nodded. "Yes, dear. Very nice.” 

"Just wait ’till they see me tomorrow 
with it at church. And with this ring,” 
She smiled in anticipation. 

Walter blinked again. There was some- 
thing odd about his wife’s behavior. 

"Agatha,” he whispered numbly. 
"You’ve got to listen. 'That ring. You 
mustn’t wear it tomorrow to church.” 
Agatha looked at him. "Why not?” 
"Because. It’s — evil. Look, dear. Do 
me a favor, will you?” 

She nodded, absently. 

"Make a wish. Wish that, oh, that sup- 
per would be ready. Right now.” 

Agatha’s lips moved. For an instant 
the crystal on her finger sparkled with un- 
earthly brilliance, and Walter thought he 
saw something red streaking toward the 
kitchen — and then back again. 

"Now,” he managed. "Come into the 
kitchen.” 

Walter had half-expected to see what he 
did, but the sight was still rather fright- 
ening. 
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The roast was done. The table was all 
set. The potatoes had been mashed and 
the salad was made. Everything ready to 
go on the table. 

"There,” he said weakly. "See that?” 

Agatha was smiling. "Of course. It’s 
the ring. ...” 

Walter fought down the black wave of 
panic that closed on his insides. "Then 
you’ll, get rid of it? Sell it, or — ” 

"Of course not. I rather like this ring 
now. Sort of . . . fascinating.” She kept 
staring at it. 

Walter argued and pleaded all through 
supper, but to no avail. Agatha liked the 
ring. She would wear it tomorrow morn- 
ing to church and nothing Walter could say 
or do would change her mind. 

That was that. 

A t church services next morning, all 
their neighborhood acquaintances 
were properly awed by Agatha’s new coat. 
They oh’d and ah’d, as Agatha smirked, 
and displayed it to her heart’s content. 

A dull, fatalistic feeling had fallen uptMi 
Walter. He did not even respond to his 
wife’s most barbed insults, paid no heed 
to her hisses of "Walter! Sit up straight. 
Everybody’s looking at usi” 

But as the services slowly dragged 
through the next hour, Agatha stopped 
prodding him. She was staring into the 
crystal on her finger, as if hypnotized. 
Walter closed his eyes very tightly as he 
remembered what he had read. . . . 
Somehow he couldn’t stop trembling. 

At the conclusion of the hymns, the 
pastor turned to the congregation and lifted 
his hands for the blessing. 

This was it. Walter held his breath. 
The minister’s voice thundered out. 

"In God’s name, may peace reign!” 


As the pastor uttered the words, Walter 
felt Agatha stififen beside him. 

Then she screamed. Horribly. 

Everywhere there was commotion, the 
babble of excited voices, people craning 
and demanding to know what had hap- 
pened, ushers exclaiming and hurrying for- 
ward. 

Very slowly, Walter Simmons turned. 
He looked at Agatha’s face. 

Her eyes were wide and staring, and at 
the expression in them, he felt the short 
hairs bristle at the nape of his neck. 

He looked at the ring. 

He was not surprised to see the dim red 
glow gone, instead the crystal was white 
and lusterless, as if — whatever dwelt in it, 
had fled forever. 

Walter wondered briefly, how the 
familiar had looked to Agatha, as it came 
out of the ring. 

There were no complications. Heart 
failure, the coroner said. 

At the funeral, many were the strange 
remarks at Walter Simmons’ strange 
apathy. 

"Don’t look a bit sad,” one of his 
friends whispered. "Well, that’s not sur- 
prising either, if you knew how Agatha 
treated him. A regular shrew, she was.” 

'The good neighbors of Walter Sim- 
mons might have been a great deal more 
concerned than they were, had they seen 
him the next night — seen him in the ceme- 
tery, digging furtively in a grave which 
could not have been over a week or two 
old. A grave with the name "Jonathan 
Miles” inscribed on the headstone. 

They might have said much and won- 
dered more, could they have seen the 
small crystal ring Walter left in the grave. 

The ring which he was returning to its 
former owner. 



LOOKED at the stage Englishman. 
He looked at me. 

"Sir Guy Hollis?” I asked. 

"Indeed. Have I the pleasure of ad- 
dressing John Carmody, the psychiatrist?” 

I nodded. My eyes swept over the fig- 
ure of my distinguished visitor. Tall, lean, 
sandy-haired — with the traditional tufted 
mustadie. And the tweeds. I suspected 
a monocle concealed in a vest pocket, and 
wondered if he’d left his umbrella in the 
outer office. 

But more than that, I wondered what 
the devil had impelled Sir Guy Hollis of 
the British Embassy to seek out a total 
stranger here in Chicago. 

Sir Guy didn’t help matters any as he 


sat down. He cleared his throat, glanced 
around nervously, tapped his pipe against 
the side of the desk. Then he opened his 
mouth. 

"What do you think of London?” he 
said. 

-•'Why—” 

"I’d like to discuss London with you, 
Mr. Carmody.” 

I meet all kinds. So I merely smiled, 
sat back, and gave him his head. 

"Have you ever noticed anything strange 
about that city?” he asked. 

"Well, the fog is famous.” 

"Yes, the fog. That’s important. It 
usually provides the perfect setting.” 

"Setting for what?” 
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Sir Guy Hollis gave me an enigmatic 
grin. 

"Murder,” he murmured. 

"Murder.?” 

“Yes. Hasn’t it struck you that London, 
of all dries, has a peculiar affinity for those 
who contemplate homidde?” 

They don’t talk that way, except in 
books. Still, it was an interesting thought. 
London as an ideal spot for a murder! 

"As you mentioned,” said Sir Guy, 
"there is a natural reason for this. The 
fog is an ideal background. And then too 
the British have a peculiar attitude in such 
matters. You might call it their sporting 
instinct. 'They regard murder as a sort of 
a game.” 

I sat up straight. Here was a theory. 

“Yes, I needn’t bore you with homicide 
statistics. The record is there. Aesthet- 
ically, temperamentally, the Englishman is 
interested in crimes of violence. 

"A man commits murder. Then the 
excitement begins. The game starts. Will 
the criminal outwit the police? You can 
read between the lines in their newspaper 
stories. Everybody is waiting to see who 
will score. 

"British law regards a prisoner as guilty 
until proven innocent. That’s their advan- 
tage. But first they must catch their pris- 
oner. And London bobbies are not al- 
lowed to carry firearms. That’s a point for 
the fugitive. You see? All part of the 
rules of the game.” 

I wondered what Sir Guy was driving 
at. Either a point or a strait- jacket. But 
I kept my mouth shut and let him continue. 

"The logical result of this British atti- 
tude toward murder is — Sherlock Holmes,” 
he said. 

"Have you ever noticed how popular 
the theme of murder is in British fiction 
and drama?” 

I smiled. I was back on familiar 
ground. 

"Angel Street," I suggested. 


"Ladies in Retirement," he countered. 
"Night Must Fall." 

"Payment Deferred," I added. "Labur- 
num Grove. f Kind Lady. Love from a 
Stranger. Portrait of a Man luith Red Hair. 
Black Limelight." 

He nodded. "'Think of the motion pic- 
tures of Alfred Hitchcock and Emlyn Wil- 
liams. 'Hie actors — Wilfred Lawson and 
Leslie Banks.” 

"Charles Laughton,” I continued for 
him. "Edmund Gwenn. Basil Rathbone. 
Raymond Massey. Sir Cedric Hardwicke.” 

"You’re quite an expert on this sort of 
thing yourself,” he told me. 

“Not at all,” I smiled. "I’m a psychi- 
atrist.” 

rpHEN I leaned forward. I didn’t 
change my tone of voice. "All I 
want to know,” I said sweetly, "is why 
the hell you come up to my office and dis- 
cuss murder melodramas with me.” 

It stung him. He sat back and blinked 
a little. 

“That isn’t my intention,” he mur- 
mured. "No. Not at all. I was just ad- 
vancing a theory — ” 

"Stalling,” I said. "Stalling. Come on, 
Sir Guy — spit it out.” 

Talking like a gangster is all a part of 
the applied psychiatric technique. At least, 
it worked for me. 

It worked this time. 

Sir Guy stopped blearing. His eyes nar- 
rowed. When he leaned forward again he 
meant business. 

"Mr. Carmody,” he said, "have you ever 
heard of — Jack the Ripper?” 

"The murderer?” I asked. 

"Exactly. 'The greatest monster of them 
all. Worse than Springheel Jack or Crip- 
pen. Jack the Ripper. Red Jack.” 

"I’ve heard of him,” I said. 

"Do you know his history?” 

I got tough again. "Listen, Sir Guy,” 
I muttered. "I don’t think we’ll get any 
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place swapping old wives’ tales about fa- 
mous crimes of history.” 

Another bulls-eye. He took a deep 
breath. 

"This is no old wives’ tale. It’s a matter 
of life or death.” 

He was so wrapped up in his obsession 
he even talked that way. Well — I was 
willing to listen. We psychiatrists get 
paid for listening. 

"Go ahead,” I told him. "Let’s have 
the story.” 

Sir Guy lit a cigarette and began to talk. 

"London, 1888,” he began. “Late sum- 
mer and early fall. That was the time. Out 
of nowhere came the shadowy figure of 
Jack the Ripper — a stalking shadow with a 
knife, prowling through London’s East 
End. Haunting the squalid dives of White- 
chapel, Spitalfields. Where he came from 
no one knew. But he brought death. Death 
in a knife. 

"Six times that knife descended to slash 
the throats and bodies of London’s women. 
Drabs and alley sluts. August 7th was the 
date of the first butchery. They found her 
body lying there with 39 stab wounds. A 
ghastly murder. On August 31st, another 
victim. 'The press became interested. 'The 
slum inhabitants were more deeply inter- 
ested still. 

"Who was this unknown killer who 
prowled in their midst and struck at will 
in the deserted alley-ways of night-town? 
And what was more important — when 
would he strike again? 

"September 8th was the date. Scotland 
Yard assigned special deputies. Rumors ran 
rampant. 'The atrocious nature of the slay- 
ings was the subject for shocking specula- 
tion. 

"The killer used a knife — expertly. He 
cut throats and removed — certain portions 
— of the bodies after death. He chose vic- 
tims and settings with a fiendish delibera- 
tion. No one saw him or heard him. But 
watchmen making their gray rounds in the 


dawn would stumble across the hacked and 
horrid thing that was the Ripper’s handi- 
work. 

"Who was he? What was he? A mad 
surgeon? A butcher? An insane scientist? 
A pathological degenerate escaped from an 
asylum? A deranged nobleman? A member 
of the London police? 

"Then the poem appeared in the news- 
papers. 'The anonymous poem, designed 
to put a stop to speculations — but which 
only aroused public interest to a further 
frenzy. A mocking little stanza: 

- Vm not a butcher, I’m not a kid 
Nor yet a foreign skipper, 

But I’m your own true loving friend. 
Yours truly — Jack the Ripper. 

"And on September 30th, two more 
throats were slashed open.” 

I interrupted Sir Guy for a moment. 

"Very interesting,” I commented. I’m 
afraid a faint hint of sarcasm crept into my 
voice. 

H e winced, but didn’t falter in his 
narrative. 

"There was silence, then, in London for 
a time. Silence, and a nameless fear. 
When’ would Red Jack strike again? They 
waited through October. Every figment 
of fog concealed his phantom presence. 
Concealed it well — for nothing was learned 
of the Ripper’s identity, or his purpose. 
The drabs of London shivered in the raw 
wind of early November. Shivered, and 
were thankful for the coming of each 
mornings’ sun. 

"November 9th. They found her in her 
room. She lay there very quietly, limbs 
neatly arranged. And beside her, with 
equal neatness, were laid her head and 
heart» 'The Ripper had outdone himself 
in execution. 

"Then, panic. But needless panic. For 
though press, police, and populace alike 
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waited in sick dread, Jack the Ripper did 
not strike again. 

"Months passed. A year. The immedi- 
ate interest died, but not the memory. They 
said Jack had skipped to America. That 
he had committed suicide. They said — and 
they wrote. They’ve written ever since. 
Theories, hypotheses, arguments, treatises. 
But to this day no one knows who Jack 
the Ripper was. Or why he killed. Or 
why he stopped killing.” 

Sir Guy was silent. Obviously he ex- 
pected some comment from me. 

"You tell the story well,” I remarked. 
"Though with a slight emotional bias.” 

"I’ve got all the documents,” said Sir 
Guy Hollis.' "I’ve made a collection of 
existing data and studied it.” 

T STOOD up. "Well,” I yawned, in mock 
^ fatigue. I’ve enjoyed your little bedtime 
story a great deal. Sir Guy. It was kind of 
you to abandon your duties at the British 
Embassy to drop in on a poor psychiatrist 
and regale him with your anecdotes.” 

Goading him always did the trick. 

"I suppose you want to know why I’m 
interested?” he snapped. 

"Yes. That’s exactly what I’d like to 
know. Why are you interested?” 

"Because,” said Sir Guy Hollis, "I am 
on the trail of Jack the Ripper now. I 
think he’s here — in Chicago!” 

I sat down again. This time I did the 
blinking act. 

"Say that again,” I stuttered. 

' Jack the Ripper is alive, in Chicago, 
"and I'm out to find him.” 

"Wait a minute,” I said. "Wait— a— 
minute!” 

He wasn’t smiling. It wasn’t a joke. 

"See here,” I said. "What was the date 
of these murders?” 

"August to November, 1888.” 

"1888? But if Jack the Ripper was an 
able-bodied man in 1888, he’d surely be 
dead today! Why look, man — if he were 


merely born in that year, he’d be 55 years 
old todav!” 

"Would he?” smiled Sir Guy Hollis. 
"Or should I say, 'Would she?’ Because 
Jack the Ripper may have been a woman. 
Or any number of things.” 

"Sir Guy,” I said. "You came to the 
right person when you looked me up. You 
definitely need the services of a psychia- 
trist.” 

"Perhaps. Tell me, Mr. Carmody, do 
you think I’m crazy?” 

I looked at him and shrugged. But I 
had to give him a truthful answer. 

"Frankly — no.” 

"Then you might listen to the reasons I 
believe Jack the Ripper is alive today.” 

"I might.” 

"I’ve studied these cases for thirty years. 
Been over the actual ground. Talked to 
officials. Talked to friends and acquain- 
tances of the poor drabs who were killed. 
Visited with men and women in tlie neigh- 
borhood. Collected an entire library of 
material touching on Jack the Ripper. 
Studied all the wild theories or crazy no- 
tions. 

"I learned a little. Not much, but a lit- 
tle. I won’t bore you with my conclusions. 
But there was another branch of inquiry 
that yielded more fruitful returns. I have 
studied unsolved crimes. Murders. 

"I could show you clippings from ffie 
papers of half the world’s great cities, ban 
Francisco. Shanghai. Calcutta. Omsk. 
Paris. Berlin. Pretoria. Cairo. Milan. 
Adelaide. 

"The trail is there, the pattern. Un- 
solved crimes. Slashed throats of women. 
With the peculiar disfigurations and re- 
movals., Yes, I’ve followed a trail of blood. 
From New York westward aaoss the con- 
tinent. Then to the Pacific. From there to 
Africa. During the World War of 1914- 
18 it was Europe. After that. South Amer- 
ica. And since 1930, the United States 
again. Eighty-seven such murders — and to 
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the trained criminologist, all bear the 
stigma of the Ripper’s handiwork. 

"Recently there were the so-called Cleve- 
land torso slayings. Remember? A shock- 
ing series. And finally, two recent d^ths 
in Chicago. Within the past six months. 
One out on South Dearborn. The other 
somewhere up on Halsted. Same type of 
crime, same technique. I tell you, there 
are unmistakable indications in all these 
affairs — indications of the work of Jack 
the Ripper!” 

I smiled. 

"A very tight theory,” I said. "I’ll not 
question your evidence at all, or the deduc- 
tions you draw. You’re the criminologist, 
and I’ll take your word for it. Just one 
thing remains to be explained. A minor 
point, perhaps, but worth mentioning.” 

"And what is that?” asked Sir Guy. 

"Just how could a man of, let us say, 
85 years commit these crimes? For if Jade 
the Ripper was around 30 in 1888 and 
lived, he’d be 85 today.” 

S IR GUY HOLLIS was silent. I had 
him there. But — 

"Suppose he didn’t get any older?” 
whispered Sir Guy, 

"What’s that?” 

"Suppose Jack the Ripper didn’t grow 
old? Suppose he is still a young man to- 
day?” 

"All right,” I said. "I’ll suppose for a 
moment. 'Then I’ll stop supposing and call 
for my nurse to restrain you.” 

"I’m serious,” said Sir Guy. 

"They all are,” I told him. "That’s the 
pity of it all, isn’t it? They know they 
hear voices and see demons. But we lock 
them up just the same.” 

It was cruel, but it got results. He rose 
and faced me. 

“It’s a crazy theory, I grant you,” he 
said. “All the theories at^ut the Ripper 
are crazy. 'The idea that he was a doctor. 
Or a maniac. Or a woman. The reasons 


advanced for such beliefs are flimsy 
enough. There’s nothing to go by. So why 
should my notion be any worse?” 

"Because people grow older,” I reasoned 
with him. "Doctors, maniacs, and women 
alike.” 

"What about — sorcerers?” 

"Sorcerers?” 

"Necromancers. Wizards. Practicers of 
Black Magic?” 

"What’s the point?” 

"I studied,” said Sir Guy. "I studied 
everything. After awhile I began to study 
the dates of the murders. The pattern those 
dates formed. 'The rhythm. 'The solar, 
lunar, stellar rhythm. 'The sidereal aspect. 
The astrological significance.” 

He was aazy. But I still listened. 

"Suppose Jack the Ripper didn't murder 
for murder’s sake alone? Suppose he 
wanted to make — a sacrifice?” 

"What kind of a sacrifice?” 

Sir Guy shrugged. "It is said that if you 
offer blood to the dark gods that they grant 
boons. Yes, if a blood offering is made 
at the proper time — when the moon and 
the stars are right — and with the proper 
ceremonies — ^they grant boons. Boons of 
youth. Eternal youth.” 

"But that’s nonsense!” 

"No. 'That’s — Jack the Ripper,” 

I stood up. "A most interesting theory," 
I told him. “But Sir Guy — there’s just one 
thing I’m interested in. Why do you come 
here and tell it to me? I'm not an au- 
thority on witchcraft. I’m not a police 
official or criminologist. I’m a practicing 
psychiatrist. What's the connection?” 

Sir Guy smiled. 

"You are interested, then?” 

"Well, yes. There must be some point.” 

"There is. But I wrshed to be assureo 
of your interest first. Now I can tell you 
my plan.” 

"And just what is that plan?” 

Sir Guy gave me a long look. Then he 
spoke. 
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"John Cannody,” he said, "you and I 
are going to capture Jack the Ripper.’’ 

II 

rriHAT’S the way it happened. I’ve given 
the gist of that first interview in all its 
intricate and somewhat boring detail, be- 
cause I think it’s important. It helps to 
throw some light on Sir Guy’s character 
and attitude. And in view of what hap- 
pened after that — 

But I’m coming to those matters. 

Sir Guy’s thought was simple. It wasn’t 
even a thought. Just a hunch. 

"You know tire people here,’’ he told 
me. "I’ve inquired. 'That’s why I came 
to you as the ideal man for my purpose. 
You number amongst your acquaintances 
many writers, painters, poets. The so-called 
intelligentsia. The Bohemians. The luna- 
tic fringe from the near north side. 

"For certain reasons — never mind what 
Aey are — my clues lead me to infer that 
Jack the Ripper is a member of that ele- 
ment. He chooses to pose as an eccentric. 
I’ve a feeling that with you to take me 
around and introduce me to your set, I 
might hit upon the right person.’’ 

"It’s all right with me,’’ I said. "But 
just how are you going to look for him? 
As you say, he might be anybody, any- 
where. And you have no idea what he 
looks like. He might be young or old. 
Jack the Ripper — a Jack of all trades? Rich 
man, poor man, beggar man, thief, doctor, 
lawyer — how will you know?’’ 

"We shall see." Sir Guy sighed heav- 
ily. "But I must find him. At once.’’ 

"Why the hurry?” 

Sir Guy sighed again. "Because in two 
days he will kill again.” 

"Are you sure?” 

"Sure as the stars. I’ve plotted his chart, 
you see. All 87 of the murders corre- 
spond to certain astrological rhythm pat- 
terns. If, as I suspect, he makes a blood 


sacrifice to renew his youth, he must mur- 
der within two days. Notice the pattern 
of his first crimes in London. August 7th. 
Then August 31. September 8th. Sep- 
tember 30th. November 9th. Intervals 
of 24 days, 9 days, 22 days — he killed two 
this time — and then 40 days. Of course 
there were crimes in between. 'There had 
to be. But they weren’t discovered and 
pinned on him. 

"At any rate. I’ve worked out a pattern 
for him, based on all my data. And I say 
that within the next two days he kills. So 
I must seek him out, somehow, before 
then.” 

"And I’m still asking you what you want 
me to do.” 

"Take me out,” said Sir Guy. "Intro- 
duce me to your friends. Take me to par- 
ties.” 

"But w^here do I begin? As far as I 
know, my artistic friends, despite their 
eccentricities, are all normal people.” 

"So is the Ripper. Perfectly normal. 
Except on certain nights.” Again that far- 
away look in Sir Guy’s eyes. '"Then he 
becomes an ageless pathological monster, 
crouching to kill, on evenings when the 
stars blaze down in the blazing patterns 
of death.” 

"All right,” I said. "All right. I’ll 
take you to parties. Sir Guy. I want to go 
myself, anyway. I need the drinks they’ll 
serve there, after listening to your kind of 
talk.” 

We made our plans. And that evening 
I took him over to Lester Baston’s studio. 

A S WE ascended to the penthouse roof 
in the elevator I took the opportunity 
to warn Sir Guy. 

"Baston’s a real screwball,” I cautioned 
him. "So are his guests. Be prepared for 
anything and everything.” 

"I am.” Sir Guy Hollis was perfectly 
serious. He put his liand in his trousers 
pocket and pulled out a gun. 
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"What the — ” I began. 

"If I see him I’ll be ready," Sir Guy 
said. He didn’t smile, either. 

"But you can’t go running around at a 
party with a loaded revolver in your podcet, 
man!” 

"Don’t worry, I won’t behave foolishly.” 

I wondered. Sir Guy Hollis was not, 
to my way of thinking, a normal man. 

We stepped out of the elevator, went 
toward Baston’s apartment door. 

"By the way,” I murmured, "just how 
do you wish to be introduced? Shall I tell 
tliem who you are and what you are look- 
ing for?” 

"I don’t care. Perhaps it would be best 
to be frank.” 

"But don’t you think that the Ripper — 
if by some miracle he or she is present — 
will immediately get the wind up and take 
cover?” 

“I think the shock of the announcement 
that I am hunting the Ripper would pro- 
voke some kind of a betraying gesture on 
his part,” said Sir Guy. 

“You’d make a pretty good psychiatrist 
yourself,” I conceded. "It’s a fine theory. 
But I warn you, you’re going to be in for 
a lot of ribbing. This is a wild bunch.” 

Sir Guy smiled. 

“I’m ready,” he announced. "I have a 
little plan of my own. Don’t be shocked 
by anything I do,” he warned me. 

I nodded and knocked on the door. 

Baston opened it and poured out into 
the hall. His eyes were as red as the 
m.araschino cherries in his Manhattan. He 
teetered back and forth, regarding us very 
gravely. He squinted at my square-cut 
homburg hat and Sir Guy’s mustache. 

"Aha,” he intoned. "The Walrus and 
the Carpenter.” 

I introduced Sir Guy. 

"Welcome,” said Baston, gesturing us 
inside with over-elaborate courtesy. He 
sti’.mbled after us into the garish parlor. 

I stared at the crowd that moved rest- 


lessly through the fog of cigarette smoke. 

It was the shank of the evening for 
this mob. Every hand held a drink. Every 
face held a slightly hectic flush. Over in 
one corner the piano was going full blast, 
but the imperious strains of the March 
from The Love for Three Oranges couldn’t 
drown out the profanity from the crap- 
game in the other corner. 

Prokofieff had no chance against African 
polo, and one set of ivories rattled louder 
than the other. 

Sir Guy got a monocle-full right away. 
He saw LaVerne Gonnister, the poetess, 
hit Hymie Kralik in the eye. He saw Hymie 
sit down on the floor and cry until Dick 
Pool accidentally stepped on his stomach 
as he walked through to the dining room 
for a drink. 

He heard Nadia VilinoflF the commercial 
artist tell Johnny Odcutt that she thought 
his tattooing was in dreadful taste, and he 
saw Barclay Melton crawl under the din- 
ing room table with Johnny Odcutt’s wife. 

His zoological observations might have 
continued indefinitely if Lester Baston 
hadn’t stepped to the center of the room 
and called for silence by dropping a vase 
on the floor. 

"We have distinguished visitors in our 
midst,” bawled Lester, waving his empty 
glass in our direction. "None other than 
the Walrus and the Carpenter. The Wal- 
rus is Sir Guy Hollis, a something-or-other 
from the British Embassy. The Carpenter, 
as you all know, is our own John Carmody, 
the prominent dispenser of libido-lini- 
ment.” 

He turned and grabbed Sir Guy by the 
arm, dragging him to the middle of the 
carpet. For a moment I thought Hollis 
might object, but a quick wink reassured 
me. He was prepared for this. 

"It is our custom. Sir Guy,” said Bas- 
ton, loudly, "to subject our new friends to 
a little cross-examination. Just a little for- 
mality at these very formal gatherings, you 
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understand. Are you prepared to answer 
questions?” 

Sir Guy nodded and grinned. 

"Very well,” Baston muttered. "Friends 
— I give you this bundle from Britain. 
Your witness.” 

rpHEN the ribfcing started. I meant to 
listen, but at that moment Lydia Dare 
saw me and dragged me off into the vesti- 
bule for one of those Darling-I-waited-for- 
your-call-all-day routines. 

By the time I got rid of her and went 
back, the impromptu quiz session was in 
. full swing. From the attitude of the crowd, 
I gathered that Sir Guy was doing all right 
for himself. 

Then Baston himself interjected a ques- 
tion that upset the apple-cart. 

“And what, may I ask, brings you to our 
midst tonight? What is your mission, oh 
Walms?” 

"I’m looking for Jack the Ripper.” 

Nobody laughed. 

Perhaps it struck them all the way it did 
me. I glanced at my neighbors and began 
to wonder. 

LaVerne Gonnister. Hymie Kralik. 
Harmless. Dick Pool. Nadia Vilinoff. 
Jolinny Odcutt and his wife. Barclay Mel- 
ton. Lydia Dare. All harmless. 

But what a forced smile on Dick Pool’s 
face! And that sly, self-conscious smirk 
that Barclay Melton wore! 

Oh, it was absurd, I grant you. But 
for the first time I saw these people in a 
new light. I wondered about their lives 
— their secret lives beyond the scenes of 
parties. 

How many of them were playing a part, 
concealing something? 

Who here could worship Hecate and 
grant that horrid goddess the dark boon of 
blood? 

Even Lester Baston might be masquer- 
ading. 

'The mood was upon us all, for a mo- 


ment. I saw questions flicker in the circle 
of eyes around the room. 

Sir Guy stood there, and I could swear 
he was fully conscious of the situation he’d 
created, and enjoyed it. 

I wondered idly just what was really 
wrong with him. Why he had this odd 
fixation concerning Jack the Ripper. Maybe 
he was hiding secrets, too. . . . 

Baston, as usual, broke the mood. He 
burlesqued it. 

'"rhe Walrus isn’t kidding, friends,” he 
said. He slapped Sir Guy on the bade and 
put his arm around him as he orated. "Our 
English cousin is really on the trail of the 
fabulous Jack the Ripper. You all re- 
member Jack the Ripper, I presume? Quite 
a cutup in the old days, as I recall. Really 
had some ripping good times when he 
went out on a tear. 

"The Walrus has some idea that the 
Ripper is still alive, probably prowling 
around Chicago with a Boy Scout knife. In 
fact” — Baston paused impressively and 
shot it out in a rasping stage-whisper — "in 
fact, he has reason to believe that Jack the 
Ripper might even be right here in our 
midst tonight.” 

There was the expected reaction of gig- 
gles and grins. Baston eyed Lydia Dare 
reprovingly. "You girls needn’t laugh,’' 
he smirked. "Jack the Ripper might be 
a woman, too, you know. Sort of a Jill 
the Ripper.” 

“You mean you actually suspect one of 
us?” shrieked Laverne Gonnister, simper- 
ing up to Sir Guy. "But that Jack the 
Ripper person disappeared ages ago, didn’t 
he? In 1888?” 

"Aha!” interrupted Baston. "How do 
you know so much about it, young lady? 
Sounds suspicious! Watch her. Sir Guy — 
she may not be as young as she appears. 
'These lady poets have dark pasts.” 

'The tension was gone, ^the mood was 
shattered, and the whole thing was begin- 
ning to degenerate into a trivial party joke. 
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Tlie man who had played the March was 
eyeing the piano with a Scherzo gleam in 
his eye that augured ill for Prokofieff. 
Lydia Dare was glancing at the kitdien, 
waiting to make a break for another drink. 
Then Baston caught it. 

"Guess what.^” he yelled. "The Walrus 
has a gun!” 

H dS embracing arm had slipped and en- 
• countered the hard outline of the gun 
in Sir Guy’s pocket. He snatched it out 
before Hollis had the opportunity to pro- 
test. 

I stared hard at Sir Guy, wondering if 
this thing had carried far enough. But he 
flicked a wink my way and I remembered 
he had told me not to be alarmed. 

So I waited as Baston broached a 
drunken inspiration. 

"Let’s play fair with our friend the Wal- 
rus,” he cried. "He came all die way from 
England to our party on this mission. If 
none of you is willing to confess, I sug- 
gest we give him a chance to find out — ^tlte 
hard way.” 

"What’s up?” asked Jcdinny Odcutt. 
"I’ll turn out the lights for one minute. 
Sir Guy can stand here with his gun. If 
anyone in this room is the Ripper he can 
either run for it or take the opportunity to 
— well, eradicate his pursuer. Fair 
enough?” 

It was even sillier than it sounds, but it 
caught the popular fancy. Sir Guy’s pro- 
tests went unheard in the ensuing baji>le. 
And before I could stride over and put in 
my two cents’ worth, Lester Baston had 
reached the light switch. 

"Don’t anybody move,” he announced, 
with fake solemnity. "For one minute we 
will remain in darkness — perhaps at the 
mercy of a killer. At the end of that 
time. I’ll turn up the lights again and look 
for bodies. Choose your partners, ladies 
and gentlemen.” 

The lights went out. 


Somebody giggled. 

I heard footsteps in the darkness. Mut- 
terings. 

A hand brushed my face. 

The watch on my wrist ticked violently. 
But even louder, rising above it, I heard 
another thumping. The beating of my 
heart. 

Absurd. Standing in the dark with a 
group of tipsy fools. And yet there was 
real terror lurking here, rustling through 
the velvet blackness. 

Jack the Ripper prowled in darkness like 
this. And Jack the Ripper had a knife. 
Jack the Ripper had a madman’s brain and 
a madman’s purpose. 

But Jack the Ripper was dead, dead and 
dust these many years — by every human 
law. 

Only there are no human laws when you 
feel yourself in the darkness, when the 
darkness hides and protects and the outer 
mask slips off your face and you feel some- 
thing welling up within you, a brooding 
shapeless purpose that is brother to the 
blackness — 

Sir Guy Hollis shrieked. 

There was a grisly thud. 

Baston had the lights on. ' 

Everybody screamed. 

Sir Guy Hollis lay sprawled on the floor 
in the center of the room. The gun was 
still clutched in his hand. 

I glanced at the faces, marvelling at the 
variety of expressions human beings can 
assume when confronting horror. 

All the faces were present in the circle. 
Nobody had fled. And yet Sir Guy Hollis 
lay there . . . 

LaVerne Gonnister was wailing and hid- 
ing her face. 

'‘All right.” 

Sir Guy rolled over and jumped to his 
feet. He was smiling. 

"Just an experiment, eh? If Jack the 
Ripper were among those present, and 
thought I had been murdered, he would 
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have betrayed himself in some way when 
the lights went on and he saw me lying 
there. 

”I am convinced of your individual and 
collective innocence. Just a gentle spoof, 
my friends.” 

Hollis stared at the goggling Boston and 
the rest of them crowding in behind him. 

"Shall we leave, John?” he called to me. 
”It’s getting late, I think.” 

Turning, he headed for the closet. I 
followed him. Nobody said a word. 

It was a pretty dull party after that. 

Ill 

I MET Sir Guy the following evening as 
we agreed, on the corner of 29 th and 
South Halsted. 

After what had happened the night be- 
fore, I was prepared for almost an3^hing. 
But Sir Guy seemed matter-of-fact enough 
as he stood huddled against a grimy door- 
way and waited for me to appear. 

"Boo!” I said, jumping out suddenly. 
He smiled. Only the betraying gesture of 
his left hand indicated that he’d instinc- 
tively reached for his gun when I startled 
him. 

"All ready for our wild goose chase?” 
I asked. 

"Yes.” He nodded. "I’m glad that you 
agreed to meet me without asking ques- 
tions,” he told me. "It shows you trust 
my judgment.” He took my arm and edged 
me along the street slowly. 

"It’s foggy tonight, John,” said Sir Guy 
Hollis. "Like London.” 

I nodded. 

"Cold, too, for November.” 

I nodded again and half-shivered my 
agreement. 

"Curious,” mused Sir Guy. "London 
fog and November. The place and the 
time of the Ripper murders.” 

I grinned through darkness. "Let me 
remind you, Sir Guy, that this isn’t Lon- 


don, but Chicago. And it isn’t Novem- 
ber, 1888 . It’s over fifty years later.” 

Sir Guy returned my grin, but without 
mirth. "I’m not so sure, at that,” he mur- 
mured. "Look about you. These tangled 
alleys and twisted streets. They’re like the 
East End. Mitre Square. And surely they 
are as ancient as fifty years, at least.” 

"You’re in the colored neighborhood oS 
South Clark Street,” I said, shortly. "And 
why you dragged me down here I still 
don’t know.” 

"It’s a hunch,” Sir Guy admitted. "Just 
a hunch on my part, John. I want to wan- 
der around down here. 'There’s the same 
geographical conformation in these streets 
as in those courts where the Ripper roamed 
and slew. That’s where we’ll find him, 
John. Not in the bright lights of the Bo- 
hemian neighborhood, but down here in 
the darkness. 'The darkness where he waits 
and crouches.” 

"Is that why you brought a gun?” I 
asked. I was imable to keep a trace of sar- 
castic nervousness from my voice. All of 
this talk, this incessant obsession with Jack 
the Ripper, got on my nerves more than I 
cared to admit. 

"We may need the gun,” said Sir Guy, 
gravely. "After all, tonight is the ap- 
pointed night.” 

I sighed. We wandered on through the 
foggy, deserted streets. Here and there a 
dim light burned above a gin-mill door- 
way. Otherwise, all was darkness and 
shadow. Deep, gaping alley-ways loomed as 
we proceeded down a slanting side-street. 

We crawled through that fog, alone and 
silent, like two tiny maggots floundering 
within a shroud. 

When that thought hit me, I winced. 
The atmosphere was beginning to get me, 
too. If I didn’t watch my step I’d go as 
loony as Sir Guy. 

"Can’t you see there’s not a soul around 
these streets?” I said, tugging at his coat 
impatiently. 
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"He’s bound to come,” said Sir Guy. 
"He’ll be drawn here. This is what I’ve 
been looking for. A genius loci. An evil 
spot that attracts evil. Always, when he 
slays, it’s in the slums. 

"You see, that must be one of his weak- 
nesses. He has a fascination for squalor. 
Besides, the women he needs for sacrifice 
are more easily found in the dives and 
stewpots of a great city.” 

I smiled. "Well, let’s go into one of the 
dives or stewpots,” I suggested. "I’m cold. 
Need a drink. This damned fog gets into 
your bones. You Britishers can stand it, 
but I like warmth and dry heat.” 

E EMERGED from our side-street 
and stood upon the threshold of an 

alley. 

Through the white clouds of mist ahead, 
I discerned a dim blue light, a naked bulb 
dangling from a beer sign above an alley 
tavern. 

"Let’s take a chance,” I said. "I’m be- 
ginning to shiver.” 

"Lead the way,” said Sir Guy. I led 
him down the alley passage. We halted 
before the door of the dive. 

"What are you waiting for?” he asked. 

"Just looking in,” I told him. "This is 
a tough neighborhood. Sir Guy. Never 
know what you’re liable to run into. And 
I’d prefer we didn’t get into the wrong 
company. Some of these Negro places re- 
sent white customers.” 

"Good idea, John.” 

I finished my inspection through the 
doorway glass. "Looks deserted,” I mur- 
mured. "Let’s try it.” 

We entered a dingy bar. A feeble light 
flickered above the counter and railing, but 
failed to penetrate the furtlier gloom of 
tile back booths. 

A gigantic Negro lolled across the bar 
— a black giant with prognathous jaw and 
ape-like torso. He scarcely stirred as we 
came in, but his eyes flickered open quite 


suddenly and I knew he noted our pres- 
ence and was judging us. 

"Evening,” I said. 

He took his time before replying. Still 
sizing us up. Then, he grinned. 

"Evening, gents. What’s your pleasure?” 

"Gin,” I said. "Two gins. It’s a cold 
night.” 

"That’s right, gents.” 

He poured. I paid, and took the glasses 
over to one of the booths. We wasted no 
time in emptying them. TTie fiery liquor 
warmed. 

I went over to the bar and got the bottle. 
Sir Guy and I poured ourselves another 
drink. The big Negro went back into his 
doze, with one wary eye half-open against 
any sudden activity. 

The clock over the bar ticked on. 'The 
wind was rising outside, tearing the shroud 
of fog to ragged shreds. Sir Guy and I sat 
in the warm booth and drank our gin. 

He began to talk, and the shadows crept 
up about us to listen. 

He rambled a great deal. He went over 
everything he’d said in the office when I 
met him, just as though I hadn’t heard it 
before. The poor devils with obsessions 
are like that. 

I listened very patiently. After awhile I 
got up and took the bottle of gin off the 
bar. The Negro nodded, took the money 
I offered him, and went back to dozing. I 
poured Sir Guy another drink. And an- 
other. 

"OUT the liquor only made him more 
-L' talkative. How he did run on! About 
ritual killings and prolonging life unnat- 
urally — the whole fantastic tale came out 
again. And of course, he maintained his 
unyielding conviction that the Ripper was 
abroad tonight. 

I suppose I was guilty of goading him. 
. "Very well,” I said, unable to keep the 
impatience from my voice. "Let us say that 
your tiieory is correct — even though v,'e 
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must overlook every natural law and swal- 
low a lot of superstition to give it any 
credence. 

"But let us say, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that you are right. Jack the Ripper 
was a man who discovered how to prolong 
his own life through making human sacri- 
fices. He did travel around the world as 
you believe. He is in Chicago now and 
he is planning to kill. In other words, let 
us suppose that everything you claim is 
gospel truth. So what?” 

“What do you mean, 'so what’?” said 
Sir Guy, pouring himself another glass of 
gin. 

"I mean — so what?” I answered. "If all 
this is true, it still doesn’t prove that by 
sitting down in a dingy gin-mill on the 
South Side, Jack the Ripper is going to 
walk in here and let you kill him, or turn 
him over to the police. And Come to think 
of it, I don’t even know now just what 
you intend to do with him if you ever did 
find him.” 

S IR GUY gulped his gin. "I’d capture 
the bloody swine,” he said. Capture him 
and turn him over to the government, to- 
gether with all the papers and documen- 
tary evidence I’ve collected against him 
over a period of many years. I’ve spent 
a fortune investigating this affair, I tell 
you, a fortune! His capture will mean the 
solution of hundreds of unsolved crimes, 
of that I am convinced. 

"I tell you, a mad beast is loose on this 
world! An ageless, eternal beast, sacrific- 
ing to Hecate and the dark gods!” 

In vino veritas. Or was all this bab- 
bling the result of too much gin? It didn’t 
matter. Sir Guy Hollis had another. I sat 
there and wondered what to do with him. 
The man was rapidly working up to a 
climax of hysterical drunkenness. 

"One other point,” I said, more for the 
sake of conversation than in any hopes of 
obtaining information. "You still don’t 


explain how it is that you hope to just 
blunder into the Ripper.” 

"He’ll be around,” said Sir Guy. "I’m 
psychic. I know.” 

Sir Guy wasn’t psychic. He was maud- 
lin. 

The whole business was beginning to 
infuriate me. We’d been sitting here an 
hour, and during all this time I’d been 
forced to play nursemaid and audience to a 
babbling idiot. After all, he wasn’t a reg- 
ular patient of mine. 

"That’s enough,” I said, putting out my 
hand as Sir Guy reached for the half-emp- 
tied bottle again. "You've had plenty. Now 
I’ve got a suggestion to make. Let’s call 
a cab and get out of here. It’s getting late 
and it doesn’t look as though your elusive 
friend is going to put in his appearance. 
Tomorrow, if I were you. I’d plan to turn 
all those papers and documents over to the 
F.B.I. If you’re so convinced of the truth 
of your wild theory, they are competent 
to make a very thorough investigation, and 
find your man.” 

"No.” Sir Guy was drunkenly obstinate. 
"No cab.” 

"But let’s get out of here anyway,” I 
said, glancing at my watch. "It’s past mid- 
night.” 

He sighed, shrugged, and rose unstead- 
ily. As he started for the door, he tugged 
the gun free from his pocket. 

"Here, give me that!” I whispered. 
"You can’t walk around the street brandish- 
ing that thing.” 

I took the gun and slipped it inside my 
coat. Then I got hold of his right arm 
and steered him out of the door. The 
Negro didn’t look up as we departed. 

W E STOOD shivering in the alleyway. 

The fog had increased. I couldn’t 
see either end of the alley from where we 
stood. It was cold. Damp. Dark. Fog 
or no fog, a little wind was whispering se- 
crets to the shadows at our backs. 


YOURS TRULY— JACK THE RIPPER 


The fresh air hit Sir Guy just as I ex- 
pected it would. Fog and gin-fumes don’t 
mingle very well. He lurched as I guided 
him slowly through the mist. 

Sir Guy, despite his incapacity, still 
stared apprehensively at the alley, as 
though he expected to see a figure ap- 
proaching. 

Disgust got the better of me. 

"Childish foolishness,’’ I snorted. "Jack 
the Ripper, indeed! I call this carrying 
a hobby too far.’’ 

"Hobby?” He faced me. Through the 
fog I could see his distorted face. "You 
call this a hobby?” 

"Well, what is it?” I grumbled. "Just 
why else are you so interested in tracking 
down this mythical killer?” 

My arm held him. But his stare held 
me. 

In London,” he whispered. "In 1888 
. . . one of those nameless drabs the Rip- 
per slew . . . was my mothei;.” 

"What?” 

"Later I was recognized by my fatlier, 
and legitimatized. We swore to give our 
lives to find the Ripper. My father was 
the first to search. He died in Hollywood 
in 1926 — on the trail of the Ripper. Tliey 
said he was stabbed by an unknown as- 
sailant in a brawl. But I know who that 
assailant was. 

"So I’ve taken up his work, do you see, 
John? I’ve carried on. And I will carry 
on until I do find him and kill him with 
my own hands. 

"He took my mother’s life and the lives 
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of hundreds to keep his own hellish being 
alive. Like a vampire, he battens on blood. 
Like a ghoul, he is nourished by death. 
Like a fiend, he stalks the world to kill. 
He is amning, devilishly cunning. But I’ll 
never rest until I find him, never!” 

I believed him then. He wouldn’t give 
up. He wasn’t just a drunken babbler any 
more. He was as fanatical, as determined, 
as relentless as the Ripper himself. 

Tomorrow he’d be sober. He’d continue 
the search. Perhaps he’d turn those papers 
over to the F.B.I. Sooner or later, with 
such persistence — and with his motive — 
he’d be successful. I’d always known he 
had a motive. 

"Let’s go,” I said, steering him down 
the alley. 

"Wait a minute,” said Sir Guy. "Give 
me back my gun.” He lurched a little. 
"I’d feel better with the gun on me.” 

He pressed me into the dark shadows of 
a- little recess. 

I tried to shrug him off, but he was in- 
sistent. 

"Let me carry the gun, now, John,” he 
mumbled. 

"All right,” I said. 

I reached into my coat, brought my hand 
out. 

"But that’s not a gun,” he protested. 
"That’s a knife.” 

"I know.” 

I bore down on him swiftly. 

"John!” he screamed. 

"Never mind the 'John’,” I whispered, 
raising the knife. “Just call me • . . Jade." 


He had a beautiful wife who was really "different” — having lived once 
before, many centuries ago. 


I T’S horrible to remember now that the 
thing started in gaiety. Gaiety! God, 
and my heart aching with a pain that 
can’t be dulled! My whole being crying 
yearningly for Eve! 


After eight lean years of marriage — 
years that held days on which we’d barely 
had enough to eat — we were at last on top 
of the world. For I’d written a best-seller. 
It was one of those phenomena of the pub- 
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lishing worW that make critics tear their 
hair out by the roots. It wasn’t a good 
book. The critics panned it to hell and 
gone. 

But it was full of the good old corn. The 
public loved it, and bought 400,000 copies 
the first six months it was on the stands. 
I had a shrewd agent. He set three film 
companies bidding against each other for 
the screen rights. When Olympic Produc- 
tions finally won out, it set them back a sum 
running into six figures. 

We went a little crazy, then. Eve and I. 
But who could blame us? - We weren’t yet 
thirty, we were still deeply in love, and 
we’d damned near starved to death! 

We took a three-year lease on a Lincoln 
Park West penthouse, we bought a con- 
vertible, long and sleek and black, and 
blinding with chromium. And when Eve 
thought she’d like a mink coat, I laughed 
and quoted Valentina, “Meenk? Meenk 
is for foooootfcall!” 

So Eve wore s^le. 

We had nearly six months of almost 
drunken happiness, and then — then Eve 
met Madame Yalta Salkov. 

To this day I don’t know how the meet- 
ing came about. Perhaps one of Eve’s new 
friends said, "Eve, there’s the weirdest 
woman — ^Yalta Salkov. She tells you the 
darnedest things about yourself. Twenty- 
five dollars for a fifteen minute seance, and 
worth every penny of it! You mtist see 
her, darling!’’ 

And Eve, with an afternoon to kill and 
still imaccustomed money in her purse to 
bum, went. 

I REMEMBER when she came home. I 
was in shorts, stretched out on a deck 
chair on the terrace, a sandwich in my 
hand, a highball at my elbow. I’d been 
turning over in my mind the plot of my 
next story, but I wasn’t working very hard 
at it. 'This was the life! I stretched, and 
lapped up the sun. 


And then Eve was there, on the edge of 
the chair, running her hands over my naked 
shoulders. 

"Mmmm!’’ she said. "Eight years mar- 
ried and I still love the guy. Dull and 
stodgy and hopeless of me, isn’t it?’’ 

"Yes,” I said, and kissed her. 

And then she must have remembered, 
for her green eyes laughed at her secret 
knowledge. 

"You know,” she said, "I always 
thought you’d got a bargain when you mar- 
ried me, but wait’ll you hear!” 

She was off the chair, a flash of white, 
striking a pose before the low parapet with 
its coping of Bedford stone edging our ter- 
race. 

"Gireful!” I warned. "That parapet’s 
too low for safety.” 

"Guess who I am!” she cried, her sleek 
black curls blowing in the wind. 

My heart caught at the picture she made 
there. "You’re — the girl I love.” 

Her eyes thanked me, but, "Try again!’" 
she urged. 

"Well, ffien,” I said, lazily agreeable, 
"you’re the old battle-axe I’m married to.” 

"No!" She made a face at me. She 
couldn’t hold it back any longer. "I’m 
Tamara! Tamara, the Georgian Queen! 
Madame Salkov said soP’ 

"Who is Madame Salkov?” I wanted to 
know. 

Eve told me. With her hands and her 
eyes and her voice she even made me see 
the mysterious turbaned woman, with her 
mask-white face, her mouth done in pur- 
ple-red salve, her haunted black eyes. 

"And she said I’m the reincarnation of 
Tamara,” Eve finiriied. "She saw it in 
the cards, in the crystal, in my hand. You 
know, I think the woman actually believed 
it! She almost pushed me from the room. 
She looked scared to death.” 

Eve laughed, and came back to sit on the 
edge of my chair. 

"So all right,” I said. "You’re Tamara. 
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Wc should make a liar out of Madame 
Yalta Salkov. But tell me, who was 
Tamara?” 

"She was the queen of Georgia, in the 
Caucasus,” Eve said. "According to 
Madame Salhov, Tamara was a beautiful, 
glamorous, fascinating, wicked, evil 
woman. Just like me! She lived in a 
castle high above a rocky gorge. And she 
had lovers. Scads of ’em. Every night a 
different one. And in the morning, tired 
of her plaything, she called her minions 
and had the luckless lover tossed from the 
battlements to be broken on the rocks be- 
low.” 

"Every morning?” I asked. "Every 
lover?” 

"Every blessed aaorn'ing! Every gosh- 
darned loverl And I’m her reincarnation, 
mind you!” Eve finished. 

I pulled her toward me. "Well, don’t 
go getting any ideas, toots,” I said, looking 
at the parapet. "We’re forty stories up.” 

And we laughed. We laughed. God, 
to remember that now! 

WEEK later tragedy struck. 

I'd been out that night, giving a 
talk on writing to a woman’s "culture” 
club. I hadn’t wanted to do it, but I 
couldn’t get out of it. When I reached 
home about eleven-thirty that night. Eve 
was sitting on the sofa, the French doors 
opened behind her, reading a book. She 
looked up when I came in. 

"Well, how did you go over?” she asked. 

"'They were rolling in the aisles,” I ad- 
mitted modestly, when the bell cut through 
ray words. I raised my eyebrows at Eve, 
and hiked back to the door. It was the 
police. A burly Irishman, and a younger, 
slighter officer who seemed to be the 
spokeman. 

"Excuse me,” he said, "but there’s been 
an accident. Have you had any visitors 
tonight?” 

I looked at Eve, who called, "No,” from 


the sofa. I told them I’d been out, and 
had only just reached home. For some 
reason they wanted to come in, so I stepped 
aside. The slighter fellow walked over 
to the French doors. 

“These been open all evening?” he 
asked, looking at Eve. At her nod, he 
went out onto the terrace, and came back 
almost immediately. 

Eve was watching him wide-eyed. 

"My wife told you there’d been no one 
here tonight,” I said sharply. "What’s 
the matter?” 

"A young guy leaped or fell from some- 
where in this building,” he said. "Landed 
in the alley just below your terrace there.” 

Eve made a little strangled sound of 
pity in her throat. 'The officer jerked his 
head toward the had, and I followed both 
of them out. 

"I’m Taylor,” the younger officer said. 
The other’s name was Doheny. Taylor 
went on, "No sense upsetting your wife 
unnecessarily, but we’d like you to come 
down and see if you can identify the man. 
You may have seen him around the build- 
ing, though the manager claims the man 
is a stranger.” 

I went down with them, and through the 
side lobby to the alley. A squad car was 
parked there, and two more officers stood 
waiting. From somewhere they’d secured 
a blanket, which they pulled back now to 
permit me to see the dead man’s face. I 
leaned forward, my stomach muscles taut. 

'The man was young, well-set-up, and 
darkly handsome. I’d never seen him be- 
fore in my life. A search already conducted 
had shown there were no identifying papers 
or labels in his clothes. 

When I’d denied any knowledge of tlie 
man. Officer Taylor said, "Ail right, Mr. — 
Wallace, is it? Thanks for coming down.” 

That was all. I went back to the ele- 
vator, feeling rather sickish. Eve was wait- 
ing for me upstairs. She looked pale and 
distraught, unlike herself. 
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’’Who was it?” she asked. 

"A young guy. Good-locking. I’ve 
never seen him around.” 

"Oh.” Eve’s lashes covered her eyes. 
"Dead?” 

"Yes.” I shivered a little. I wished I 
could forget the huddled, awkward way 
that broken body had lain. Like a rag doll, 
tossed carelessly aside. 

T DON’T know wh^ made me remember 

that ridiculous Tamara story, just then. 
But it flashed across my mind. And be- 
cause I didn’t want Eve to see how badly 
shaken I’d been by that scene below, I said 
senselessly, "Say, Eve, I hope you weren’t 
being Tamara tonight, tossing boy friends 
off the terrace.” 

She didn’t smile. I could see her whole 
body grow tense, and she said, low. "What 
a perfectly rotten, beastly thing for you to 

I ** 

say! 

It was as if she’d slapped me. At any 
other time she would have known instinc- 
tively what had prompted my foolish re- 
mark. But now — I didn’t know what made 
her take it like that. I swear it was the 
first sharp word she’d ever said to me. She 
turned quickly, but not before I’d seen the 
swift glint of tears in her eyes. 

"Why, Eve!” I said helplessly, starting 
after her. "Why, honey, I didn’t mean — ” 

But she ran blindly for the bedroom, 
and slammed the door. I stood there, star- 
ing dazedly at the white panels. I didn’t 
go to her. I didn’t know what to do. Such 
a thing had never happened between us 
before. I had no precedent to guide me. 

And, oddly, I was afraid. The antennae 
of my imagination drew back instinctively 
from some horror they sensed, but could 
not define. Perplexed, I went back to the 
sofa and picked up the book Eve had been 
reading. 

A half hour later, she crept from the 
bedroom and came to me where I was pre- 
tending to read. She sat down alongside 


me and laid her cheek against mine. My 
arm went around her. 

"I’m sorry, Thorne,” she whispered. 
"I don’t know what made me lash out at 
you like that.” 

"It was all my fault.” My arm tightened 
around her. "It was a half-witted thing 
for me to say.” 

We never spoke of it again. Once more 
things seemed to be between us as they 
were. But strangely, not quite the same. 

So far as I know, the body of the dead 
man was never identified. We heard no 
more about the affair, and the police didn’t 
come near us again. But Eve seemed 
quieter. No, not quite that — she was gay 
enough, at times. But the gaiety was 
forced. Or was I just imagining things? 

I SAID the police never came near us 
again. I didn’t mean it quite in that 
way. For two wedcs later, they were back. 

Again I’d gone out alone. Again Eve 
had spent the evening reading. And again 
the body of a young man had been found 
in the alley beneath our terrace! 

When Officer Taylor came to the door 
and told us, I could fed my heart sink. 
Literally. And I know my face grew pale. 
I suppose Eve and I both presented the pic- 
ture of guilt. The memory of that offier 
death was as yet still fresh in our minds, 
and now — 

The police were harder to satisfy this 
time. At their repeated questions. Eve only 
said, "There was no one here all evening. 
I was alone. Reading. See?” And she 
held up the book. 

But she voiced her denials so lifelessly, 
with so complete a lack of conviction, that I 
could scarcely blame Taylor for looking 
skeptical. Her eyes went from Taylor to 
Doheny to me, and — was that dawning 
horror in their depths? 

Luckily, my sense of the ridiculous came 
to my aid. I was dramatizing, letting my 
imagination run away with me. I was sus- 
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pectiag Eve — Eve ! — of who Icnows what 
sinister actions, j«st like anj stupid hero of 
my earlier detective stories! 

When Taylor went out onto the daric ter- 
race, I followed him with an easier mind, 
after making a reassuring gesture to Eve. 
Taylor was leaning over the parapet gin- 
gerly. On my way to join him, I stepped 
on something round. Mechanically I 
picked it up, felt the smoothness of leather 
under my fingers as I thrust it into my 
pocket. 

Taylor straightened, and his Moulders 
executed a baffled shrug. "Well, no dice,” 
he said. "Would you come down again 
with us, Mr. Wallace.^” 

I nodded, and breathed more naturally. 
Evidently there was going to be no trouble, 
then. 

Eve watched us go through the living 
room with wide eyes. If she saw the sec- 
ond gesture of attempted reassurance that I 
made, she gave no sign. Doheny stayed 
with her. 

Again the body of the man lying in the 
alley, crumpled into an attitude that spelled 
hideously broken bones, was young, well- 
set-up, darkly handsome. I’d never seen 
him before in my life. There was no 
blanket this time. He was wearing brown 
covert slacks and a camel’s-hair sport jacket. 
My eye vaguely noticed that one of the 
round leather buttons on the jacket was 
missing. 

And then — electrified — my hand closed 
over the smooth round thing that my 
fingers had been nervously playing with in 
my pocket. The thing I’d picked up on 
our terrace. And I knew, I knew even 
without looking at it. The smcxjth leather 
sphere in my pocket was a button, just like 
the one missing from the dead man’s sport 
jacket! 

"You don’t know him then?’’ Taylor’s, 
disappointed voice came to me like a voice 
in a dream. 

"I — no! No, certainly not!” 


I saw Taylor lock at me sharply in the 
alley’s dim ight "rhen apparently satis- 
fied, he turned again and bent over the 
body. We were alone. Stealthily my right 
hand withdrew the button from my pocket. 
As cautiously as I could, I threw the thing 
far to my left. 

There was a sharp ping! 

Taylor straightened. "What was that?” 

"What?” 

"That noise I heard.” 

I saw that he wasn’t really suspicious. 
My heart started beating again. "Oh, a 
rat, probably.” 

He nodded absently. "You needn’t 
wait, Mr. Wallace. Would you mind tell- 
ing Doheny, though, to come down here?” 

I went back to the apartment. When 
Doheny had tramped out, I looked at Eve. 
She was like a ghost, huddled there in the 
comer of the sofa. I didn’t say a word. I 
just went over and held her close. Her 
body was trembling under my hands. 

"Thorne,” she whispered. "'Thorne, 
I’m afraid.” 

Like a child, confessing a fear of the 
dark. 

"Ssh!” I said, stroking the soft hair. 

But she shivered uncontrollably. And, 
again, "I’m afraid.” 

And, remembering the button, I knew 
a sick fear, too, that I couldn’t down. 

rriHIS time the police were able to iden- 
tify the dead man. Perry Waite, his 
name was, and he was a resident of a North 
Shore suburb. But his parents knew of 
no one in our building with whom he was 
friendly. Nor could they give any reason 
why he should have committed suicide. 
Yet it was a suicide verdict that the cor- 
oner’s jury returned. 

For, luckily for Eve and me, a window 
was discovered open in a vacant apartment 
on the twenty-second floor, just above the 
spot where the body was found. In the 
absence of any other clues, the police 
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oflFeted the theory that he’d jumped volun- 
tarily from there. 

The case was closed. 

But for us it was only the beginning. I 
was terribly worried about Eve. She moved 
around the apartment looking like a wraith. 
She grew thinner and thinner, until at last 
I couldn’t stand the look of mute dread in 
her eyes. 

"Eve, what is it?” I asked desperately. 
"What’s worrying you?” 

"Nothing. Nothing.” And her eyes 
slid away from my face to focus unseeingly 
on some spot over my shoulder. She was 
like she’d always been of late. Far away. 
I felt as if I never had her complete atten- 
tion, any more. Now, when I grew in- 
sistent, and caught her by the shoulders, 
her head tilted back, and she said, '"Thorne, 
hasn’t it ever occurred to you that perhaps 
I had something to do with — with the 
deaths of those yoimg men?” . 

That drugged look in her eyes! It scared 
me. And there was something else — some- 
thing that I could hardly find courage to 
voice. "Eve, you weren’t — lying, when 
you said you were alone those times?” 

"No, no!” Her denial reassured me. 
But then, "I told the truth, so far as I 
know. So far as I know,” she repeated in 
a whisper. "But suppose, Tliome, that 
Madame Salkov was ri^t, and I really am 
Tamara? Without knowing it myself . . . 
in some strange Jekyll-and-Hyde way?” 

"That’s crazy!” I scoffed. "You’re let- 
ting this thing prey on your mind. Look, 
Eve. We’ll get out of here. We’ll take a 
trip somewhere, anywhere.” 

But she wouldn’t agree to go. When I 
pressed her, her green eyes grew cloudy 
and obscure, and again her attention wan- 
dered off to some far, strange place where 
I could not follow. That eerie, fey qual- 
ity! It got on my nerves. It persisted, 
until even I began to find myself wonder- 
ing . . . was she Tamara? 

Eve retired to her room. She seemed 


always to want to be alone now. Late that 
afternoon, I stopped my nervous pacing 
and fled from the house. Something had 
to be done. I’d get hold of Madame Yalta 
Salkov and fosce her to undo this damage 
she’d done. 

Eve had told me where the seeress lived. 
A tumble-down brick rooming house, 
painted in scaly red, on a poverty-stricken 
near North Side Street. 

But the slatternly rooming housekeeper 
whined in a Zasu Pitts voice, "Salkov? She 
ain’t here no more. I dunno. Mister. She 
just went. Tliey come and they go.” 

"But it’s important!” I stressed. "She 
must have left some forwarding address.” 

"Not wit’ me. Maybe Ella knows. 
EUa!” 

But the wan slavey knew no more of 
Madame Salkov’s present whereabouts than 
did her . mistress. 

TTAVE you ever known futility? 'The 
•I--*- kind that seems to be an iron hand 
gripping your lungs, gripping until every 
shallow breath you draw is torture? I 
wandered over to Lincoln Park, and sank 
onto a bench. I wasn’t thinking. I was 
numb. Time slipped away, and darkness 
fell unnoticed. It was eleven o’clock be- 
fore I rose, and made my way listlessly back 
to the penthouse. 

Eve was there — and yet, not there. She 
took no notice of my entraance. She asked 
no questions as to where I’d been. I k- 
ceiv^ the impression that she hadn’t even 
known I was gone. Yet she’d changed to 
a clinging white dinner dress. She must, 
at least, have noted the passage of time. 

I couldn’t sit in the living room, watch- 
ing her white set face, hearing the almost 
palpable silence around us. I got up and 
went to the terrace, stood at the parapet 
gazing far out over the trees of the park. 

Presently Eve was at my side. "Thorne?” 

I turned. Her face was washed in the 
moon’s radiance. Her red lips were parted. 
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smiling, alluring. I caught her to me, and 
bent to press my mouth to hers. This 
wasn’t the comfortable love of eight years. 
This was something new and strange and 
exciting. We pressed close. 

And then the shuttered eyes before mine 
opened narrowly. Their greenness was a 
lambent flame. I was looking deep into 
the eyes of someone — not Eve! 

I pushed her away, and at my startled 
instinctive action her eyes grew strange and 
smoky, and a half-smile — inexpressibly 
evil! — played about her lips. 

I turned away and covered my face with 
my shaking hands, as if to press from my 
vision tibe fantasies that my sickened 
thoughts were conjuring. 

Perhaps I heard some sound then. Per- 
haps it was only an atavistic sixth sense 
warning of danger. But a chill ran up my 
spine, and the hairs prickled at the nape 
of my neck. I half-turned. 

Eve was very near me, a ghostly figure 
in the moonlight. And then — ^with the 
quickness of light — she leaped, her arms 
stiffly outthrust. Her hands jolted against 
my shoulder, and the parapet caught me 
just above the knees.- I toppled, almost 
righted myself, then fell! 

My arms flayed wildly. Air rushed into 
my lungs in swift horrified intake. Then 
my left hand struck, the fingers caught the 
coping. Slipped. Clung. 

The jerk was like a rabbit punch on my 
neck. My legs swung, pendulum-fashion, 
over a forty-story drop. My fingers were 
slipping, slipping on the rough stone. My 
eyeballs were starting from their sockets. 

And then — there were hands under my 
right shoulder. Lifting. Until I could 
raise my right hand and grab the coping. 

I hung there, my breath coming in tortured 
gasps, my heart pounding. 

And always there were those tense hands 
clutching from above, doing their utmost 
to ease the full force of my weight on my 
agonized arms. 


My breath came a little easier. I tried 
to throw my right leg up, and over the 
coping. Twice it slipped, and then the 
third time, my heel caught and dug des- 
perately into the stone. Slowly, inch by 
inch, I eased upward. Until, with a last 
desperate heave, I was up and over. 

My knees refused to support me. I 
sagged there. Sweat sprang out on my 
forehead, trickled from my armpits. 
Tlirough a gray haze I saw Eve standing 
before me. 

Eve! 

Her hands were half-raised. She stood 
there, frozen, her open nwuth a black hole 
in her twisted face. 

"Thome, I pushed you!” she whispered. 
"I pushed you!” 

And then, with a little sigh, she sank 
into a shivering heap at my feet. 

A ll through that long night I watched 
• at her bedside. If I thought she was 
pale before, her pallor now approached the 
waxiness of death. There were deep pur- 
ple shadows under her eyes, and occasion- 
ally she writhed and moaned. 

I must have been in a near-coma myself. 
Certainly my thoughts were a jumbled 
chaos. I just sat there helplessly, unable 
to take my eyes from Eve. It wasn’t until 
morning that I thought of calling one of 
the physicians who lived in the building. 
And before then. Eve had regained con- 
sciousness. Her stricken eyes told me she 
remembered clearly the events of the past 
night. 

But when I would have touched her, 
stroked her hair, done something to make 
her feel I knew she hadn’t been herself, she 
only twisted away from me. 

"Don’t!” There was utter despair in her 
voice. "I can’t bear to have you touch me, 
after what I did.” 

She wouldn’t listen. Nothing I could 
say would make her listen to me. 

When the doctor appeared and had seen 
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her, he came back to the living room. "I’ve 
given your wife a mild sedative. She’ll 
sleep most of the day. But what hap- 
pened? She seems to have had a severe 
shock. ’’ 

"I — 'we quarreled.” I said the first 
thing I could think of. 

"Ah, marriage!” the doctor said philo- 
sophically. 

And I answered something. Anything 
to get rid of hkn. But when he’d gone I 
reopened the door, and caught him before 
he reached the elevator. 

"Could you give me the name of a repu- 
table psychiatrist?” I asked. 

He looked startled, but he told me where 
one could be reached. 

The thing bad gone far enough. I’d 
been too long a hesitant fool. Time now 
I did something. Eve was sleeping when 
I left the apartment, and I felt she’d be 
safe enough. The effects of the sedative 
should last the greater fwrt of the day. 

But when I called Dr. Hadley, the 
psychiatrist, I was told that be was out of 
town, and wouldn’t be in to his office be- 
fore one o’clock that afternoon. I had a 
few hours to kill, so I went over to the 
library. 

I found little about Tamara in the en- 
cyclopaedia, save that she ruled Georgia 
during the years 1184-1212 A. D. But a 
sub-reference the librarian found for me 
unearthed a book that was more informa- 
tive. It carried sdsstantially the same story 
about Tamara, or Thamar, as Madame 
Salkov had told Eve. 

'The monarch’s sensuality . . . the long 
parade of lovers . . . their deaths in quick 
succession as they were burled from the 
castle’s walls into the depths of the rocky 
gorge below. 

There was a footnote. My eye, reading 
hastily, skimmed over it. I remember only 
a part: 

". . . until at last, the satiated monarch 
died by her own band. She was found in 
bed, a dagger plunged into her left breast. 
There was no doubt it was suicide. 'The 
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dagger was her own — ^with the royal crest 
emblazoned on its haft, a miniature of the 
royal crown worked in pearls for a finial.” 

I closed the book and returned it to its 
shelf. 

• 

T WAS able to make an appointment with 
Dr. Hadley, and when I was at last 
seated across from the slender psychiatrist 
with tlie poker face, I told the story as 
quickly as I could. Frankly, I felt like a 
fool in the telling, for here in these austere 
offices, the story sounded wildly implausi- 
ble and fantastic. Evidently, however, the 
doctor had heard stranger, for he listened 
with grave attention. 

“I — I suppose I’ve sounded like a mad- 
man,” I apologized lamely, when I’d fin- 
ished. 

"Not at all, Mr. Wallace. ” The psychia- 
trist permitted himself a wintry smile. 

I couldn’t believe it. "You mean you 
think Ere is the reincarnation of Tamara?” 

Dr. Hadley shook his head. "It’s per- 
fectly obvious what has happened. Madame 
Salkov planted a thought-suggestion in 
your wife’s subconscious mind. Your wife 
is evidently a woman of a highly impres- 
sionable type. 'The Tamara fixation built 
itself up until — ” 

"But why should Madame Salhov tell 
her such a thing! ” I cried. 

Again the doctor smiled. "It’s a fortune- 
teller’s stock in trade to give her clients a 
thrill, you ki>ow. The woman, I think, 
never realized what mischief she was stir- 
ring up.” 

I wasn’t quite satisfied. "Those two 
young men — ” 

The doctor spread his hands. "Coin- 
cidence. Purely coincidence, Mr. Wallace. 
If the truth could be known, j^ou’d find the 
deaths of tlxise young men had ^solutely 
no connection with your wife.” 

"But the button! The button from Perry 
Waite’s coat.” 

Dr. Hadley looked a little annoyed. 
"You told me you threw it away without 
looking at it. Could you swear the button 
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came from that particular coat? Of course 
not. You’ve had friends visiting you on 
your terrace who wear coats of that type, 
no doubt. You probably own a couple 
yourself. The button may have been there 
for days, weeks.” 

I nodded. It was true enough. And I 
wanted to believe him. There remained 
only the attack on me for him to explain 
away. And he had an explanation for 
that. 

"That was your wife’s subconscious act- 
ing,” Dr. Hadley said. "'The stage had been 
carefully set by the previous deaths of those 
two young men. Your wife was nervous, 
highly emotionalized, which induced a 
traumatic state, not unlike a sleep-walker’s. 
Under its spell, she pushed you. When 
you felt yourself falling, you prc^ably 
called out, though you do not remember 
doing so. But it was sufficient to awaken 
your wife, bring her back to herself. Proof 
that it did is youx own statement that she 
immediately ran to catch you, help you.” 
And Dr. Hadley smiled benignly at the 
obvious relief on my face. 

"And you can help her? Cure her?” 
I was still afraid bo hope. 

"Yes,” Dr. Hadley assured me. "We 
have only to plant a counter-suggestion in 
your wife’s subconscious. It won’t be diffi- 
cult, as I feel the shock of her attempt on 
your life has already done much to set your 
wife on the road to recovery. Bring her 
in to see me tomorrow. I’d suggest, by 
the way, that you give up your apartmen.^. 
It would be wiser if you left there immedi- 
ately, and went to a hotel for the night.” 

Dr. Hadley stood up, terminating the in- 
terview. I know now that he was wrong. 
But I went out of his office — it’s a tri’ 
simile, but it fits the case as no other could 
■ — like a man with a last-minute reprieve. 

I could hardly wait to tell Eve. To 
shatter this evil spell that had held us in 
mounting alarm for weeks. Easy to cast 
off our thralldom now, I thought happil)-. 
For, like many fantastic stories, ours had 
a perfectly naturalistic explanation. 

But it had not. 
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I RACED home. The elevator crawled 
slowly upward at a maddening snail’s 
pace. I hurried across the granite landing, 
opened the walnot-finished fireproof steel 
door of the penthouse. 

"Eve!" I started to call, but the name 
died in my throat. 

There was something wrong. I knew it 
the minute I opened the apartment door. 
The Venetian blinds were dosed, adad the 
darkened penthouse was full of a sentient 
silence. A frightening silence. It was a 
miasma, smothering, that caught me in the 
throat, the nostrils. 

My eyes strove to pierce the half-light. 
And then I saw. The bedroom door was 
dosed. 

The bedroom door was dosed. 

Nothing so ominous about that. Noth- 
ing so terribly — I started for it. Slowly, 
Reluctantly. My hand outstretched before 
me like a sleepwalker’s. 'Hie lagging steps. 
The terror at my heart. 'The long slow 
journey over the thick carpet. And then 
. , . the crystal knob of the bedroom door, 
cool under my hand. 

I opened the door. Eve was lying on 
the bed, her sheer negligee in disorder. 

"Eve?” Was that my voice, that hoarse 
whisper? "Eve?” 

I came nearer. She was lying quietly. 
So very quietly. Nearer . . . until at last 
I saw that she was dead. Dead. . . . 

And plunged into her left breast was a 
dagger — a dagger with a chased crest on its 
haft, and for a finial, a jeweled crown of 
pearls! 




Harold Lawlor 

W E'RE following up Harold Lawlor’s 
first story for Weird Tales — Specter 
in the Steel, presented in the May number — 
with Tamard, the Georgian Queen, the au- 
thor’s second yarn for us and in this issue. 

Mr. Lawlor, who daims to have ducked 
his homework for a copy of Weird Tales 
as a schoolboy — and with no appreciable ill- 
effects, sends along the following data on 
himself and his first two stories for Weird 
Tales. 

I wrote my first story at the age of nine — 
a thriller called The ToKicab Boys. Unhappily 
this valuable "first” is no longer in existence. 
It’d probably bring a fortune today! 

The Muse went into hiding then for quite 
a while — years devoted to schooling and the 
usual varied assortment of jobs whidi seems 
to be the common lot of all writers. (And 
incidentally is becoming as corny for publidty 
purposes as the erstwhile convent background 
of every actress.) 

It was during the depression that I once 
again felt the desire to write. Escape, prob- 
ably — increasing deafness made jobs hard for 
me to get. And then, too, writing seemed 
such an easy way to make some money. (Ah, 
Youth and its lost illusions!) I didn’t learn 
any better until I’d written many love stories 
and confessions, igniting no rh’ers the while. 
When I’d been thoroughly humbled I went 
to work as secretary to Don Wilcox, one of 
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die well-knowa writers of science and fantasy 
fiction. 

He had faith, when I had little myself, in 
roy future as a writer. It was at his suggestion 
that I tried a fantasy, and I sold the first one 
I wrote. Proof perhaps that those midnight 
hours spent with Weird Tales and Poe and 
Sax Rohmer, instead of homework, weren’t 
wasted after all. There hare been other sales 
since then, and I hope some not too distant 
day to be as good as the top-notchers in the 
‘field. 

As to the writing of the stories Specter in 
the Steel and Tamara, The Georgian Queen: 
Specter came to me from nowhere. One of 
those "blue moon” stories. All of a sudden 
it was just there — plot, chafacters, background 
and all. I wrote it rapidly, put it away for a 
few days, and then changed only one sentence. 
I don’t mind adding that if this sort of thing 
happened oftener writers would lead happier 
lives. 

Tamara’s genesis followed the more fa- 
miliar jig-saw puzale pattern. Once, long 
ago, I saw a brief reference to Tamara in 
some now-forgotten book. She stayed half- 
buried in my memory all these years, and 
obligingly nudged me when I needed a plot 
idea. The character of Eve came next — the 
unhappy harborer of Tamara’s psyche. Then 
Thorne — and bit by bit, piece by piece, the 
rest of it. The writing, then. Fiddling with 
the opening. Writing, tearing up, throwing 
away . , . until at last the opening felt right 
and said what I wanted it to say. The rest 
of the story went along aH right then. That’s 
the way it usually is with every story. And 
then — 

It’s finished. It’s in the mail. You’ll never 
write another story as good^ — not if you live 
to be a hundred. You’ve shot your wad this 
time. You’re through. You mope. 

Who’d want to be a writer? 

Pretty soon . . . another idea. Another story. 
Better. Maybe you’re right. Maybe weeks 
later you learn you were wrong. But in the 
meantime — ^you’re off! 

Who wotddn’t want to be a writer? 

Harold Lawlor 



Hmaor-to-H o rror-tB-Hmnor 


R obert block k back in bis blood- 
thirsty mood, you’ll surely concede after 
reading the little matter of one, Jack the 
Ripper. But Mr. Bloch can’t stay either con- 
sistently horrifyir>g or consistently light. For 
coming up is a sequel to his Nursemaid to 
Nightmares of last November’s issue. If you 
like your monsters with lace collars and well- 
salted you’ll enjoy the sequel. If you don’t 
. . , you’ll like it anyway. 

Don’t Be Funny 

F rom Phoenix, Arizona, Mr. Richard 
Tooker, who bad a story of his own in 
one of the first issues of Weird Tales, 
writes: 

I have been a reader of Weird Tales over 
a period of many years. . . . Personally, I am 
not a weird story writer, which may be the 
reason why I like weird stories so well. Any- 
one who can make the supernatural sound 
real to me is worth reading. 

But I must put in a complaint against the 
numbers of "humorous” weird stories appear- 
ing in Weird Tales. Humor does not be- 
long in a weird story, nor extravaganza, nor 
the usual brand of satire. . . . 

We want the real, unadulterated article in 
Weird Tales. Let the boys do their playing 
around ia the fantasy magazines; nuke them 
give us plenty of blood and mystery and in- 
explicability in our weird stories on the prin- 
ciple that the supernatural can never be fully 
eicpiaincd by mortals. 


iiitiiiiiiiitigiHiiiiHiiniitiiiMiiMinntitinfiiiiitiMiwiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiKiiis 


READERS’ VOTE 

The Scythe 


Return of the Undead 
Legacy in Crystal 
Your Truly — 

Tack the Ripper 
Tamara, The 

Georgian Queen 


s Hia Last 
I Appearance 

s The Street of 
i Faces 

i The Unfriendly 
I World 

i Lost 

s Here’s a list of nine stories in this issue, 
s Won’t yon let ns know whicJ> three you con- 
5 sider the best. .Test piace the nnmbers: 
s 1, 2, and S respecti\-ely against your three 
5 favorite tales— then clip it out and mail it In 
> to os. 

I WEIRD TALES 

I 9 Rockefeller Plaza New Yock Gty | 
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Be a Radio 
Technician 



Uam aiHomatoMaka 

’30, ’40, ’50 a WEEK 


EXTRA PAY 
IN ARMY. 

NAVY, TOO 
Mea l]k«]|r to 
go into rolti- 
t&ry vervloiL ^ 
soldiers. saUots. dia* 
rinee. should mail the 
Coupon Nonr! Itenm' 
lag Bftdlo bolps 
^ce men get extra 
nmk. extra prestige, 
more Intereating dn« 
ties, MUCHniGHBR 
PAt. 


$200 a 
Month in 
Own B«sf- 

neat 

"For sev- 
eral yean 1 
have been 
in bustnesa 
tofc mysetf 
making around $SCO a 
monlb.'* ARLIS 
FROBSIN^ 300 W. 
Texas Are., ge e se Creek, 
Texas. 



Here's Toor cbance (o get a 
good job Id a busy wartime field 
with a brtipht peacetime future! 
There's a real shortage today of 
trained Radio Teidmiciaus and 
Operators. So mail the Coupon for 
my FRBR 64-pago, Uliictrated 
book. It describes many faseinat- 
Ing types of Radio jot>8 ; tells bow 
you can train for them at home in 
spare time I 

Jobs Lfko Thoso Go to Men I Trnia 

TtMM’a a big ahortage of cspeble Radio 
Tecbaielens and Operatfn. Many Techm- 
ciu» ha?e their own raU er pan lime 
Badio repair btulDe8.4es. Rroadcaatiog Sta- 
tleoa, ATlation and PeUee Radio, and other 
ooBuaunicationa branefaee are eerambltog 
for iralixecl Radio cneo. 

Hu Qor^raent Deeda htmdreda of Civil- 
ian and ikilitted Radio men and women. 
Radio factoriee are advertiglng for trained 
peraooael. 'Ebes. think of the NKW jobs 
Telerlaion. IHecironica. and other Radio 
develf^ments will open after the wart This 
U the sort of opportuoUy yon shewKln't 
pass up. 




$10 a Week 
Extra ia 
Spare Time 
'7 ara do- 
ing spare 
time SeuHo 
work, and 
1 am av- 
eragl n g 
around $509 a year. 
These oKtra dollara meen 
so much — Hie difference 
between just barely get- 
ting by and living cem- 
fortably." JOHN 
W ASHKO. 97 New Cran- 
berry. Haxletcci. Penna. 


Mony Bo^fnners Soon Moke $5, $10 
a Woek Extoa in Spore Time 

There's probably an cg>portunity right In 
your nelgiiborhood to make money In spare 
time fixing Radios. I’ll give you the train- 
ing Wiat has started hundreds of N.R.I. 
gtudeota making $5. $19 a week extra with- 
in a few mooths after enrolling. 

So mall the Coupon for my FREK Oi-pago 
book. WIN RICH RETWARDS IN ILuWg 
I t's packed with facts about Radio. It 
gives you a eoiaplete deocrlption of my 
Course. There’s no obligation — no sales- 
man will calL Just MAIL ’THB COTiPONI 
— J. E. SMITH. Preeideat. Dept 3EM Na- 
tional Radio Institute. Wiring- 
ton. D. C. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


S. C. Smith, PrasKent. Oopt. 3EU 
NatiMMi Radi. I.mitut. 

Wwhlaflton, 0. C. 

Mail ma IKSB, irtthout oMlKatloa, 
your ht-pase book, **Win Rich Howards 
la Bidlo.” (No saloaiaaa will call. 
Writ, plainly or print.) 

AGB 


NAMB 


ADDRESS 


CUTT , 


STATE. 
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FALSE TEETH 

9 t_tP 0 Se? SUFPINtt? 






CAT-TALK-LAUGH with PALSC TEETH that vnm’t 
GltlPPERf*' new pfauAic Cental 
with I ' ■ 


slip or elide. Uae **GUM G 
Plate Reliner. Jnst squeeze on wH' 
. Wcarth< 


f eeth In n^uth.' 

_ to api 
ecrubbed or washed. 


- - handy tube. Place 

lem while they set^enng and com- 


t< , - . - 

fortable. E^y to apply I Not a powder or paste. Can be 


_ __ One ApplicaMoti l^sts _ _ 

—or your mone y ba ck. Only ^.00. Try GUM GRIPPER 
Coday. FREE OFFER-^Order now and i 


i S-6 IMenths 


... I receive FREE of 

extra cost, senerous packan Dent^ Plate Oeaner. 
Cleanses without brushing. Won’t barm denture. 

SEND NO MONEY^TEST AT OUR RISK 


^•nd name and address. Wh^ naek^e arsives. deposit 
9 I.OO plus postage with postman! You must be satisfied or 
Pour back. S^d S 1 .00 witluuder and we pay post^e. 

WEST L^S., 127 N. I>«erboro 8t., &ept,47, ChloaflO, IJi. 


Home Study 

Accountancy Training 

Aecouniants who know their work 
command responsible positions and 
good inoomes. And toe need for 
trained aecotiniants is growing. 

About 20,000 Certified Public Ac- 
oountants in U. S. and many thou- 
dands more executive aoeoun^mts. 

Many earn $2,000 to $10,000. We train 
you thorouf^y at homo In spare time 
zor C. P. A. or executive accounting 
positions. Previous bookkeeplngknowl- 
cdgeiHineocesary-we prepare you from 
ground up. Our training porsonaUy vLt. 
gH^n by staff of C. P. A/s. Low eoet FIcKF I 
—easy t^ms. Write for valoaNe 48- Book ^ ■ 



p^e book describing opportunltiee In aocoonting and 
idling how you may enter It euccesslulTy. 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A OORRESPONDENOC INSTITIITION 



HO SeloctVoBr/ 

2 Ew fhmlttasienntnnmo^^yfroi 

SAVE MONEY! Order your glasses by mail. 

Choice of latest styles. Amazing low prices. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. If Dotsatis- MI»m » 
fiedl00% wlthglasses.yovmoQeyrefonded. 

CDFIT Write today for FREC^talog and 
■ Itkll Basy-to- Use Test Chart. Brekon ^K£aj/ 
GLASSES repaired. Preeeriptiws Slled. 

FordSpect8€loCo.127N.Deartx»ii,Dept. 4$. 6Mea^ 


fJf££/ 

FAMOUS 

BLUE BOOK 
CATALOG 



DICE • CAROS 

Perlect Dice. Mogic Pice, 
Magic Cords— ft£AD THB 
BACIC8 — Inks. Douks. 
Poker Chips. Gaming 
Loyeuts. Dice Boxes. 
Counter Gomes. Punch- 
boords. WRITE FOR 
CATALOG TODAY. 


K. C. CARD CO.. 1225 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago. HI. 


POEMS WANTED 

I .i— For Musical Setting « i— ■■ I 

Mother.Home. Love, Saored.Patriotie, Comic I 
or any snbject- Don’t Delay — Send ue stout I 
Original Poem at once— for immediate con- B 
sideration and FREE Rhyming Dictionary. I 

RICHARD BROTHERS 
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WRITE TO MARTIN WARE, SECRETARY 

• This is your club — a medium to help you 
get together with other fantasy and science-fiction 
tans. Readers wanted it — they wrote in telling 
us how much they would enjoy meeting others 
of similar tastes. 

• Membership is very simple: just drop us a 
line, so that we can enroU you on the_ club 
roster, and publish your name and address in the 
magazine. 

• A membership card carrying the above de- 
sign — personal token of your fellowship with the 
weird and the fantastic — will be sent on request. 
(A stamped, addressed envelope should be en. 
dosed.) 

iiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiii 

On Egypterfogy 

Plainly speaking, this letter is written with the 
fervent hope that you will publish it in one of 
the future issues of WEIRD TALES, so that I 
may come into contact with other persons who 
are interested in Egyptology. Needless to say, 
all such persons who write to me may be sure 
of a prompt reply. 

I am a writer of various sorts of fiction and 
non-fiction, the greater portion of which is pub- 
lished in Canadian and British periodicals. My 
work deals largely with the different aspects of 
excavating an ancient tomb and with relic-bunt- 
ing expeditions in the Valley of the Kings near 
Thebes. Incidentally, at present, I am preparing 
a book on the science of Egyptology. The vol- 
ume is due to be published in August of this 
year. It is pardy a history of Egypt, and pardy 
a travel-autobiography of my experiences while 
digging for relics in the Valley of the Kings. 
Before the war flared up, I spent quite some time 
in Egypt, wandering up and down the mountain 
and valley of the tombs, searching frantically for 
relics or better, for the entrance to a long- 
forgotten sepulcher. I found neither; but I col- 
lected plenty of material for my book, which, in 
my opinion, b one of the most complete of its 
kind. So come on, all interested readers, and I 
will tell you how it feels to stand inside a tonff> 
three thousand years old, etc. Abo, I will re- 
serve complimentary copies of my book, **The 
Science of Egyptology,” for the first three person, 
to write me. 




Hefc, ft Menu, should be a good place to say 
■ few wonb aboat WEIRD TALES, that most 
fascinatiiig ol all magazines dealing with the 
oecidt. Late in 1938, 1 ran across my first cepy , 
of W. and I was more than a little surprised 
to find a publication of that type using such a 
variety of plots and eerie settings and strange 
c h ara ct ers. W. T. is truly the best magazine of 
its land on the stands. 

V. Edward Swtherland 
1501 JeSersoa St., Tip Top, Virginia. 

Watch the Bottle, Lawrence 

I have been a reader of WEIRD TALES for 
• considerable time. Never before have I read 
such stories of the supernatural and the evil 
people of darkness. 

I think eerie, pheacnnenal and scientific infor- 
mation about mysterious happenings and things 
is tops. Reading some of the weird, spine-chilling 
stories duriug a londy evening is enough to work 
the bravest into a cold sweat. 

After reading the story, ”A Botde of Gin,” 
I even make sure what each bottle contains and 
what the label says before drinking. 

I would Ifite to join the Weird Tales Club 
very much and have a membership in the league 
of the fantastic and weird. 

Lawrence Straw 

5872 North 38tfa St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW MEMBERS 

John Wesley Ahrams, 21 Grosvenor Ave., Toronto, 
Ont,, Can. 

Charles Vlau, 227 Dtinean Ave,, Clheboygan, Mich, 
liitllan Amishia Vernon, 42 Spruce St., N. Woodbury. 
N. J. 

AWin Broger, 2021 Tlst St., Brooklyn, N. T. 
t. H. Shobe, Eemington ^nd. Ino., 213 9th St., 
Lynchburg, Va. 

J. P. Boyles, 422 Victoria Ave., Lynchburg, Va. 

Bd. Sinclair, Kt. 5. Box 49S A, Portland, Oregon 
Peter Teibert, Jr., 261 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 
Bdw. & J. Dowiing, P. O. Box 350, Gallup, New 
Mexico 

BUI Bolen, BX 133, Karnak, III. 

Harry K. Kirchman, McCloud Hotel, York, Nebraska 
Philip Appleton, North Harwich, Maas. 

Florence Downey, Route 3, Maryville, Tenn. 

John L. Silva, 21 Century St., Somerville, Mass. 
Glenn Dletel, 3937 North Albany Ave., Chicago, HI. 
Merle J. Knight, Gen. Del., Dunnviile, Ont., Canada 
William S. Pollard, 239 N. Harrisburg St., Stoelton. 
Penna. 

Francis Bupp, 800 E. Prospect St., York, Pa. 

James J. Crawford, 79 W. Main North Adams, 
Mass. 

Eddie Foils, 605 Lipton St., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
Walter O. Martin, Jr., 808 S. Broadway, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin 

Anthony OstTOwski, IMH N. Boswortb St.. Chicago, 
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G. M. Dny, Box 1074, Mt. Pleasant, Texas 
June Tomey, 3814 Oglethorim St., HyattsviBe, Md. 
Bevorlea Hopkins, 6148 Fountain Are., Hollywood, 
Calif. 


We're sorry that lack of space prevents the in- 
elusion of the names of all New Members. The rest 
will appear next time. 
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World’s Greatest Collection of 
Strange & Secret Photographs 


N 


OW vou osn trav«t rotiod world with th« most dsrfnc advMiB 
turors. You can aes with your own oyes* tha walntast paoplM 
9«vth. You witnefiB tho strangreat customs of tba rsi^ 


naret^ — — — . 

wbito, brown, bUck and yallow raeaa. You actand ^tr startup 
nt«s, thalr my ats r lous practlcas. They ara lUl ssaambirt for yp n.j» 
five crast aolumas of The saCKCT MVSCUM OP 


600 LARGE PAGES 

Bwe is Ibe tporld*# OreeUst CoHe^too of Straago end Secret Pho- 
Co^'aphfl. Here are Exotic Fbotoc fron Enropo, PrimitiTo Photioe 
fr^ Africa, Torture Plioioe frc» Asla^Femaie Pbotoi from Oceania 
am) Araerioa, and hundreds of ochen. ^n^re are almeet LARGE 
PAGES ef Straat# 4 Seeret Pbetegraphe* each pace 57 equaro 
lichee in siae. 

1,000 PHOTOS 

Tou see actual oeartahlp pnetlead 
te erary quarter of tha world. Tott 


saa m«eic and mystai 7 In quei _ 
lands whara the Coot of a white man 
has rarely trad. Tou see Oxlaatal 
modes of marriage and female sLaTsrw 
ta China, Japa^ India, ate. Throoi^ 
the intimacy of tha cameras you wit» 
Does the exotio bablls of every con* 
‘^lent and tho scranceat customs of 
^ue and love In America, Burope, etc. 
You are bewildered by these ImM 

.a — — 1«/VNO PHOTC 

- - - 130 full pag, 

photos, and thrilled by tha hundred 
«( short stories that de scribe them. 


CenleeU M S>VokBBo Sot 
VOLUME t 

Tho S ecre t Album ef Ahiea 
^ VOLUME 2 
Tho Secret Aihum wt Eorope 
VOLUME 3 

Tho Soeret Aibom of Ado 

VOLUME 4 

ThoSecfet Alhum of Amerieo 
VOLUME 5 

TIm Secret Album ef Oceonlo 


5 PlCTUHE-PACgm VOLUMES 


—IS* aecarr hwsbum of man. 

KINO eonsiats of five plctuiw^atic^ 
volumes (solidly bound together for 
convenient reeding). Dip into any 
one of these volumes, and as you 
turn fU pages, you And It difficult 
to tear yourealf away. Bara, in story 
end unusual photo, Is tha WORLD** 
GREATEST COLLECTION OR 
STRANGE AND SECRET PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, containing everything from 
Female Beau^ Round the World tu 
tbe most My^rious Cults md ^s- 
tomn Thpaa hundreds and hundreds 
of large pages wilt give you days 
and nights of thrilling tnetructlon* 

SEND NO MONEY 

slgB m mall tbe coupon. Bemember, each ef the 5 Volumes 


Dreet & Undress Itound 
the World 

Teriom Secret Sodetiee 
Cirilized Lore vt. Savage 
Straage Crimee, Criminals 
OmeoB. Totems db Taboos 
BSysterlons Cuttome 

Straofe 4 8seret 
Photos 


BH . 

Is 9V 

that 1. , — - — . 

C3cpaDsive **llfS'tlme'* cloth. Don't put this off. Pill out tbe «ou- 
Doo. drop It in llxe next m^l. and receive tbfa huge worlc at ooee- 


/4 liK^es high, and, opened over a foot widel Remember ali 
this 6- Volume Set formerly sold for flO. And It Is boimd 



^ METRO PUBLICATIONS. 30 W. 17th St., Dort. 1905. N«» York ^ 
i SeoU me "The Secret Museum of Mankind" (o great volumes a 
r bound together). I will pay postman $1.98, plus poetage oa ^ 
^ awFiwol Tf nnt i^Aliivhrafl T vrlll F*ti>m hnok in S dava for full * 


, nriirau ji uus a nan zotutu wvwn w zwa, 

I refund of $1.98. I 

I Nams I 


k Addrtta ^ 

City Stata | 

t — .CHECK BBRS tf you ara eneloaing fl.QS, thus 8»rln« I 
I mailing costs, fiamo Money-Back Ouaranfiee. ■ 

Canadian Orders-^B.SO in Advance. j 



W ERE the great personages of the past victims 
of a stupendous hoax? Could such eminent men 
of the ancient world as Socrates, Pericles, and Alex- 
ander the Great have been deluded and cast under 
the spdl of witchcraft — or <fid the oracles whom they 
consulted actually possess a mystarioaa fetculty 
of foresight? That the human mind can truly 
exert an induence over things and conditions 
was not a credulous belief of the ancients, but a 
known and demonstrable fact to them. That there 
exists a wealth of infinite knowledge just beyond the 
border of our daily thoughts, which can be aroused 
and commanded at will, was not a fantasy of these 
sages of antiquity, but a dependable aid to which 
they turned in time of need. 

It is time you realized that the rites, rituals and 
practices of the ancients were not superstitions, but 
subterfuges to conceal the marvelous workings of 
natural law from those who would have misused 
them. Telepathy, projection of thought, the materi- 
alizing of ideas into helpful realities, are no longer 
thought by intelligent persons to be impossible prac- 
tices, but instead, demonstrable scienoes, by 
which a greater life of happiness may be had. 

One of America’s foremost psych<^ogists and 
university instructors, says of his experiments with 
thought transference and the powers of mind — “The 
successes were much too numerous to be merely 


lucky hits and one can see no way for guessing to 
have accoxmted for the results.” Have you that 
open-minded attitude of today which warrants a 
clear, positive revelation of the facts of mind which 
intolereince and bigotry have suppressed for years? 
Advance with the times; leara the truth about 
your inherited powers. 

Let this free hook explain 

The Rosicracians <NOT a re^ous orca&tf aHoa) have been 
leaders in introducing the ancient wiedom of mental phenom* 
ena. Bctablished throughout the world for cenHariess they 
have for ages expounded these truths to those thinking men 
and women who sought to make the utmost d their natural 
faculties. Use the coupon below — avail yourself of a pleasing 
book of interesting inlbrmation which exi^ains how you may 
acquire this most unuauat and balpful knowied^e. 

9Be ROSICRUCIANS 

(AMORC) 


I USE THIS COUPON ' 


Scribe V.P.A. 

The Rosieruclans, AMORC» 

San Jose, California. 

I am rixk^ely interested in knowing more about this 
unseen, vital power which can be used in acquiring 
the fullness and happiness of fife. Please sex^ me, 
without cost, the book, **TKS MASTBRV OF 
LIFE,** which tells me how to receive this information. 

Name 


Address 


State 


Please mention Newsstand Fiction Unit when answering advertisements 



HE Moiled This Coupon 


J. G. O'BRIEN 

Atlas C*iampion 
Cup Winner 

This is an ordinary 
snapshot of one of 
('liarles Atlas' Califor* 
nian pupils. 
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•••and Here's the Handsome 
Prize-Winning Body 
I Cave Him/ 


J G. O’BRIEN saw my coupon. He clipped and mailed it. 

He got my free book and followed my instructions. He 
became a New Man. NOW read what he says: 

“Look at me NOW! 'Dynamic Tension’ WORKS! 

I’m proud of the natural, easy way you have made 
me an ‘Atlas Champion’!” J. G. O’Brien. 

‘i’ll prove that YOU, too, can 
be a NEW MAN”— 

I don't care how old or young you are, or how ashamed 
of your present physical condition you may be. If you 
can simply raise your arm and flex it 1 can add SOLII> 

MUSCI.IC to your biceps — yes, on each arm — in double- 
quick time! Only 1.5 minutes a day — right in your own 
home— is all the time I ask of you! And there’s no 
cost if I fail. 

I can broaden your shoulders, strengthen your back, 
develop your whole muscular system INSIDE and OUT- 

.‘ilDE ; I can add inches to your chest, give you a vise-like grip, make those legs 
ot yours lithe and powerful. I can shoot new strength into your old backbone, 
exercise those inner organs, help you cram your body so full of pep, vigor and 
red-blooded vitality that you won’t feel there’s even “standing room’’ left for 
weakness and that lazy feeling! Before I get through with you I’ll have your 
whole frame “measured” to a nice, new, beautiful suit of muscle! 

Only 15 Minutes a Day 



FREE BOOK 


Tcniionl'* That’s the ticket! The identical ttatural method that 
to change my body from the scrawny, skinny-che.^ited weakling I was at 17 to 
man physiuuc! Thousands of other fellows are becoming marvelous physical 
.■=pecimons — my tcuy. 1 give you no gadgets or contraptiott}< to fool trWA. You 
learn to develop your strength through ^'Dgnamlc Tmaion." You simply 
utilize the DORMANT muscle-power in your own Gtul-glven body — watch it 
increase and multiply double-quick into real, solid LIVK MI'SCLK. 

My method — ‘^Dynamic Tension” — will turn the trick for 
every exorcise Is practieol. And. man. so raity! Spend only 
In your own home. From the very start you’ll be using my 
method of "Dynamic Tension" almost unconsciously every 
minute of the dav — walking, bending over. etc. — to BUILD 
Mi:S('LE and VITALITY. 

'EVERLASTING HEALTH 
AND STRENGTH" 

In It T talk to you in straight-from-thc-shouldcr language. 

I'ackod with inspirational pictures of myself and pupils — 
fellows who became NEW MEN In strength, my way. Let 
me show you what I helped THEM do. See what I can do for 
YOU! F(U‘ a loal thrill, send for this hook today. AT ONCE. 

CHARLES ATLAS. Dept. 95, 115 E. 23rd St. N. Y. C. 


I my.<elf developed 
my present super- 


CHARLES ATLAS 

Dept. 95. 115 E. 23rd Street 


CHARLES 

ATLAS 

An unlouchci 
phulu ot ('harles 
Atlas, w 1 II II 0 r 
and holder of 
the title. “The 
World’s Most 
Perfectly Devel- 
oped Man.” 


you. No theory — 
15 minutes a day 

1 I want the proof that your system of "Dynamic Tennion" 

1 can help make me a New Man — give me a healthy, husky 
1 body and big muscle development. Send me your FREE 
1 book, "Everlasting Health and Strength.” No oTiligation. 


I (Please print or write plainly) 




1 City State 

□ Check hero if under If! for Booklet A. 



CanTell The Weother<^24 Houi) in Advance 


BE YOUR OWN WEATHERMAN! 

What fun and satisfaction it will afford you to actually KNOW, 
just what the weather will be like, UP TO 24 HOURS IN AD- 
VANCE. With the Swiss Weather Forecaster, you really take 
the “guess work” out of the weather. Think how many times 
during past months you’ve wanted to know what the weather 
on the morrow would be. Now, the beautiful Swiss Weather 
Forecaster makes your own home a “Weather Bureau,” all for 
only 98c. Every home needs it! Be the first in your neighbor- 
hood to own one. 


Now that you no longer can get weather forecasts or temperature 
reports on the radio or through your local paper, your home should 
have the accurate, reliable Swiss Windmill Weather Forecaster. 
Probabilities are, you have felt that you would have to pay a lot 
of money for a truly beautiful and dependable forecaster. If so. 
your worries are over ! Here, without doubt, is positively the most 
beautiful — the most original — the most accurate forecaster that has 
ever been offered at anywhere near this low price. Don’t let 
yourself or your loved ones be without the Wipdmill Weather 
Forecaster. It tells you the temperature — tells you if it’s 
going to rain or snow or shine — predicts any weather change 
that’s on the way — up to 24 hours in advance ! It makes all 
the difference in your plans when you know what the weather 
will be. Plan your w'ork or play according to the weather — 
know how to dress for it — help to prevent accidents or 
sickness in the family— BE PREPARED FOR WEATHER 
CHANGES WITH YOUR “Home Weather Bureau.” BE 
YOUR OWN WEATHER MAN! 

The Windmill Forecaster Has 
Features Found in Forecasters 
Costing Up To $10.00 

The thermometer is guaranteed to be 100% accurate from 
120° to 30° below zero. The amazing storm glass uses the 
same principles found in most expensive forecasters. When 
the weather is going to be fair, the ciTstals settle in the 
bottom of the tube — when rain or snow is predicted 
the crystals rise to the top cf the tube. It’s so simple, yet vir- 
tually unfailing. This lovely “Swiss Windmill” Weather Fore- 
ca.«ter is fashioned cf handsome carved style simulated wood— a 
masterpiece of craftsmanship — representing the colorful, rustic 
windmills of the Swiss landscape with their weather-antiQued 
brown shingles, brightly gleaming red roof and latticed windmill 
blades . . . even the Swiss Alpine snow and the fir trees of the 
Alps are reproduced . . . with the quaint peasant clothes of the 
boy and girl shown in pleasing contrast to the flowers of the moun- 
tainsiile growing around the windmill steps. The "Swiss Windmill ' 
adds a glowing, colorful, decorative note to any. room in the house. 
As a weather prophet, you'll use it constantly! 

Use It-T est It On Our Guarantee of Satisfaction 

Each and every Swiss Weather House is guaranteed to pleas© 
you and give years cf satisfactory service, or your money will 
be cheerfully refunded. It really must be seen to be fully appre- 
ciated. We want you to examine it — test it for seven full days 
so that you can see for yourself that it actually works— all on our 
iron-clad Money Back Guarantee of satisfaction. SEND NO 
MONEY! Just mail the coupon today. Pay the Postman only 98e, 
plus postage and a small COD fee upon arrival. If it l.=n't all we 
claim, return it at the end of seven days and we'll refund your 
money in full. 


SEND NO MONEY— RUSH THIS COUPON! 


SPECIAL OFFER TO AGENTS, DISTRIBUTORS! 

Purchase Swiss Windmill Weather Foreca.sters At Our Special Quan- 
tity Wholesale Discount ! Here l.« the fastest selling article of its 
kind that is being offered. Today, everyone is a pro.=-pect for this 
popular Swiss Windmill Weather Forecaster. Special quantity whole- 
sale discount : ...» 

2 Forecasters 51-79 I dozen Forecasters. 

3 ” 2.49 6 ” 

4.69 12 


We prepay shipping charges on above quantity shipments, 
money order must accompany your order. Address: 

ILLINOIS MERCHANDISE MART 

Dept. 938, 54 W. Illinois St. Chicago. III. 


.$ 8.88 
. 24.89 
. 46.79 
. 89.98 
Check or 


No Risk Offer 


ILLINOIS MERCHANDISE MART 
Dept. 938. 54 W. Illinois St. 

Chicago. 111. 

Gentlemen; Please send me the Swiss Windmill Weather Fore 
caster on your guarantee of absolute satisfaction or niy mime 
back. I will jiay the Pc.slman only plus jiostage and COD fee 

Name 


Town Slate 

Enclosed fln<l 98r. Please sliip the Weather Forecaster, all 
postage charges prepaid. 

IMPORTANT: If you want two or more Swiss Weather Fore- 
casters. see the special wholesale dealer’s price list at the left 
of this coupon. 





